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MRS. ROUSBY. 

\ E present our readers 

this week with the 
promised portrait of Mrs. 
Rousby, certainly one of 
the most graceful, ladylike, 
and refined of the many 
able actresses on the Eng- 
lish stage, and the most 
signal theatrical success of 
the year. Quite unknown 
in the metropolis a few 
months ago, she burst upon 
us like a 
mises to 
brilliancy 


meteor, but pro- 
shine with the 
and fixity of a 
true star. The story runs 
that Mr. Tom Taylor, in 
the autumn of last year, 
seeking for quiet and re- 
newed health in a resort 
comparatively out of the 
rut of ordinary tourists, 
found himself at Jersey. 
Wandering one night into 
a little theatre in the place, 
he was so struck by the 
rare merits of two of the 
company that it was not 
long before he obtained an 
introduction, and, subse- 
quent visits but confirming 
the first impression, he in- 
duced them to accompany 
him to London. They 
came, and in the persons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rousby. 
Such is the story, and if it 
be true—which seems highly 
probable, as it has not been 
in any way controverted— 
the sequel speaks volumes 
for the judgment and 
promptitude of our veteran 
playwright and Jittérateur, 
and must be numbered with 
not the least of the obliga- 
tions we owe to him. 
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(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Regent-strect. ) 


ROUSBY. 


crush her with a charge of 
high treason. The foibles 
proper to “Queen Bess” 
in her later days are as 
yet undeveloped, and the 
Princess is shown as a being 
scarcely short of absolute 
perfection, who, far from 
encouraging theconspiracies 
formed for her sake, re- 
mains unshaken in loyalty 
to her sister. By the in- 
troduction of Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire (played 
by Mr. Rousby), a romantic 
tinge is given to her cha- 
racter. The “ White Rose,” 
as he is called, is the type 
of the preux chevalier. On 
him the Princess bestows 
her heart without reserve, 
and when the death of her 
sister has raised her to the 
‘throne, the first intelligence 
she receives is that of his 
death in a foreign land. 
But the feelings of the 
woman are not allowed to 
predominate over the dig- 
nity of the Queen, and 
when shouts have announced 
the accession of Elizabeth, 
she is aroused from her 
grief, and determines that 
henceforth her country shall 
be her only love. This ex- 
tremely ideal view of the 
Princess’s character is, of 
course, open to all sorts of 
historical objections, but the 
consistency with which it is 
carried out cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; and in 
meeting with Mrs. Rousby 
Tom Taylor has certainly 
found an actress who com- 
pletely realises his lofty con- 
ception. As the Lady 
Elizabeth she gives a deli- 
neation of character. in 
which the natural and the 
ideal are combined with a 
harmony to which it would 
be hard to find a parallel. 
That the features are those 
which might be supposed 


Mrs. Rousby, with her 
husband, made her début at 
the.Queen’s in The Fool’s _ evenge, at the close of last 
year, and at once comma.ided attention, though she 
scarcely prepared us for the great triumph she was to 
win in the successful drama that now holds the boards, 
and in delineating the leading character of which it 
is not improbable the author had the utilisation of 
her peculiar talents in view. “Z'wixt Awe and Crown, 
produced on the 22nd of January, is not only a great 
artistic and pecuniary success, but it is noteworthy as 
marking what we hope will be the commencement of 
a new epoch in the annals of the British stage. Just 
at the time when serious drama has apparently become 
a vehicle for copying the most prosaic realities of the 
present in most prosaic fashion, a work makes its 


appearance which, as a “ history,” in the true Shake- 
spearian sense of the word, gives an ideal picture of 
one of the most momentous periods of the past. 
While the plot is conceived in a large historic spirit, 
the sentiments that appeal to ordinary sympathies are 
not overlooked, and weight is given to the dialogue by 
most vigorous blank verse. pe 

The details of the plot must by this time be suffi- 
ciently well known by report even to our country 
readers to render any descriptive analysis unneces- 
sary here. Suffice it to say that the chief figure is the 
Princess Elizabeth, who, through the entire course 
of the action, is floating “’twixt axe and crown,” 
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to belong to Elizabeth in 
her early days is a mere ac- 

cident, but it is an accident 
that jadds to the truthfulness of the performance. 
Mrs. Rousby, however, is an artist who has no need 
to rely on fortuities. Without rant or exaggeration 
she closely portrays all the varied emotions to which 
the royal maiden is subjected ; and while by her melo- 
dious delivery she gives full value to the verse, she 
speaks in that thoroughly natural manner which, 
under like circumstances, is rarely to be found beyond 
the precincts of the Thédtre Frangais. 

Of course time alone can prove how far she may be 
able to sustain the reputation she has so speedily 2c- 
quired, but her impersonation is marked by 8° much 
true feeling, that if she exercise ordinary prudence 
selecting her parts we do not fear for the result. 
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POPULAR WOMEN. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


in tit} 
Te | 


HE three chief causes of personal 
| popularity are the admiration 
which is excited, the sympathy 
which is given, or the pleasure that 
icp can be bestowed. We put out 
et of court for our present purpose 

ip the popularity which accompanies 

INA political power or intellectual 
strength. The popular women we mean are simply those 
met with in society, women whose natural place is the 
drawing-room and whose sphere is the well-dressed world, 
women who are emphatically ladies, and who understand 

les convenances and ohey them, even if they take up a 
cause and practise philanthropy or preach philosophy. 
But the popular woman rarely does take up a cause, or 
make her philanthropy conspicuous or her philosophy 
audible. Partisanship implies angles, and she has no 
angles. If of the class of the admired, she is most popular 
who is least obtrusive in her claims and most ingenuous 
in ignoring her superiority, 

The popular pretty woman is one who, take her as a 
young wife (and she must be married), honestly loves her 
husband, but does not thrust her affection into the face 
of the world, and never flirts with him in public. Indeed, 
she flirts with other men just enough to make time pass 
pleasantly, and enjoys a rapid waltz or a lively conversa- 
tion as much as when she was seventeen, and before she 
was appropriated. She does not think it necessary to go 
about morally ticketed, nor does she find it necessary for 
her dignity or her virtue to fence herself round with cold- 
ness or indifference to the multitude by way of proving 
her loyalty to one. Still, as it is notorious that she does 
love her husband, and as every one knows that they are 
perfectly content with each other, and therefore not on 
the look-out for supplements, the men with whom she has 
those innocent little jokes, those transparent secrets, 
those animated conversations, that confessed friendship 
and good understanding, do not make mistakes, and the 
very women belonging to them forget to be censorious, 
even though she is so much admired. She is a mother, 
too, and a fond one, so can sympathise with other 
mothers, and expatiate on her nursery in the confidential 
chat over five o’clock tea, as all fond mothers do and 
should. She keeps a well-managed house, and is notorious 
for the amount of needlework she gets through, and of 
which she is prettily proud, not being ashamed to tell you 
that the dress you admire so much was made by her own 
hands, and she will give your wife the pattern if she likes ; 
while she boasts of even rougher upholstery work which 
she and her maid and her sewing-machine have got 
through withdespatchand credit. Shegivesdinnerswitha 
cachet of their own, and that have been evidently planned 
with careful thought and study ; and she is not above her 
work as mistress and organiser of her household. Yet 
she finds time to keep abreast with the current literature 
of the day, and never has to confess to ignorance of the 
ordinary topics of conversation. She is not a woman of 
extreme views about anything. She has not signed 
improper papers, and she does not discuss improper 
questions ; she does not go in for woman’s rights ; she ae 
a horror of facility of divorce ; and she sets up for nothing 
— being neither an Advanced Woman desirous of usurping 
the possessions and privileges of men, nor a Griselda who 
thinks her proper place is at the feet of men, to take their 
kicks with patience and their caresses with gratitude, as 
is becoming in an inferior creature. She likes to be 
admired, and she is always ready to let herself be loved ; 
she is always ready, too, to do any good work that comes 
in her way, and she finds time for the careful overlooking 
of a few pet charities, about which she makes no parade, 
just as she finds time for her nursery and her needlework. 
And, truth to tell, she enjoys these quiet hours, with 
only her children'to love her and her poor pensioners to 
admire her, quite as much as she enjoys the brilliant 
receptions where she is among the most popular and the 
most beautiful. Her nature is gentle, her affections 
large, her passions small; she may have prejudices, but 
they are ladylike prejudices of a mild kind, mainly on the 
side of modesty and tenderness and the quietude of 
womanhood. She is woman throughout, without the 
faintest dash of the masculine element in mind or manners, 
and she aspires to nothing else. She carries with her an 
atmosphere of happiness, of content, of spiritual complete- 
ness, of purity which is not prudery ; her life is filled 
with a variety of interests, consequently she is never 
peevish through monotony, nor yet, on the other hand, 
1s she excited, hurried, storm-driven, as those who give 

hemselves up to “‘ objects,” and perfect nothing because 
they attempt too much. She is popular, because she is 
beautiful without being vain, loving without being senti- 
mental ; happy in herself, yet not indifferent to others ; 
because she understands her drawing-room duties as well 
as her nursery ones, and knows how to combine 
domesticity with social splendour. This is the best type 
of the popular pretty woman to whom is given admiration, 
and against whom no one has a stone to fling or a slander 
to whisper ; and this is the ideal woman of the English 
upper-class home, of which, thank heaven, we still raise 

a few specimens, just to show what women may be if the 
like, and what sweet and lovely creatures they are when 
they are content to be as nature designed them. 

Another kind of popular woman is the sympathetic 
woman, the woman who gives instead of receiving. This 
kind is of _ Variable conditions. She may be old, she may 
be ugly ; in fact, she is more often both than neither, but 
she is a universal favourite notwithstanding, and no 
woman 18 more sought after or less wearied of, although 
none can say why they like her. She may be married, 
but generally she is either a widow or an old maid ; as, 
if a wife, her sympathies for things abroad are necessarily 
somewhat cramped by the pressure of the home life, and 
her sympathies are her claim to popularity. She is 
sincere, too, as well as sympathetic, and she is safe. She 
holds the secrets, both of opinion and deed, of all her 
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friends, but no one suspects that any one has confided 
secrets to her before himself. She has the art, or rather 
the charm, of perpetual spiritual freshness, and all her 
friends think in turn that the fountain has been unsealed 
now for the first time. This is not artifice ; it is simply 
the property of deep and inexhaustible sympathy. It is 
not necessary that she should be a wise adviser to be 
popular. Her province is to listen and to sympathise, to 
gather thesorrowsand the joysof othersinto herown breast, 
so as to soften by Sharing or heighten by reduplication, 
It not unfrequently happens, though, that she who does so 
much for those others has to beat her own burden un- 
assisted ; and that she sits at home surrounded by the 
spectres of despair, the ghosts of sottow, which she helps 
to dispel from their homes. But she is not selfish; and 
while she tridges along cheerfully enough under the heavy 
end of her friends’ crosses, she asks no one to lay so much 
as a finger on her own. In consequence of which no one 
imagines that she ever suffers at all on her own account . 
and most of her friends would take it as a personal affront 
were she to turn the tables and ask for that of which she 
had given so much to others. , 

Another kind of popular person is the woman whose 
sympathies are more superficial, but whose faculties are 
more brilliant ; the woman who makes herself agreeable, 
as it is called—that is, who can talk when she is wanted 
to talk, listen when she is wanted to listen, take a promi- 
nent part and some responsibility or keep her personality 
in the background, according to circumstances and the - 
need of the moment; eminently a useful member 
of society, and popular just in proportion to the pleasure 
she can shed around her. The popular woman of this 
kind is always ready to help in the pleasure of others, 
She is a fair-weather friend, and shrinks with the most 


charming frankness from those on whom dark days have , 
fallen. She is really very sorry when any of het friends | 
fall out from the ranks, and are left behind to the tender 
mercies of those cruel camp-followers in the march of life 
—Sorrow or sickness ; but she feels that her place is tiot 
with them—rather with the singers and players who are 
making things pleasant for the main body. She is to 
society what the sympathetic woman is to the individual, 
and the reward is much the same in both cases. But 
unless the socially-useful woman has been able to secure 
the interest of the sympathetic one, the chances are that, 
popular as she is now, she will be shunted to the side 
when her time of brilliancy has passed ; and that, when 
her last hour comes, it will find her without the comfort 
of a friend, forsaken and forgotten. She is of the kind to 
whom sic transit more especially applies ; and if her life’s 
food has not been quite the husks, at all events it has not 
been serviceable or enduring bread. 
WORD has been spoken, a sweet, sweet word, 
A That means to my life all bliss. 
Float high in the shadowless blue, glad bird ; 


The land that thou nearest, with trills far-heard, 
Though fair, is not fairer than this ! 


A LOVE LYRIC. 


For here is a land where the lustre of leaves, 
The dew-lace on meadow-sward spun, 
The scintillant silver the gay brook weaves, 
Betwixt fervid splendours of new-gleaned sheaves, 
Are brimming with love o’ the sun! 


And here is a land where all compassing things— 
Brooks, meadows, and flowers, and trees— 
Seem echoes of that which my merry heart sings, 
Obeying its music as yonder white wings 
Of cirri obey the soft breeze. 


A word has been spoken, a sweet, sweet word! 
I lived not, I breathed not—ah, no !— 

Till faint from the lips of my love it was heard. 

Float high in your shadowless blue, glad bird— 
My heaven is here below! 
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ONFUSED, 
saddened, 
Trixy took off 
thespectacles, 
rubbed them, 
rubbed her 
eyes, and 
looked again. 
_Trixy was 
eighteen and 
just waking 
into life, J 
mean by that, 
like the Prin- 
cess in the 
fairy tale and 
most well- 
guarded girls 
in the atmo- 
sphere of 
home, she had 
slept through 
her first years, 
seeing and 
hearing the 
stir of the 
world, but as 
in a dream or 
vision that 
concerned her 
not. Now sne 
was stirred 
with the vague 
fear, the shy pleasure, 
the delicious tumult of 
awaking. There was a 
i Fairy Prince! and it 
i was since his arrival 
that Trix had taken to 
decided opinions on the 
subject of woman’s con- 
dition. ‘How an 
woman could think of 
iM asking Parliament to 
\. Wile! look after her rights, 
: when only for asking 
she would receive more 
than her dues from the 
generosity of man, passed her com- 
prehension ! No trait was so womanly 
as absolute submission ; and, let people say what the 
chose, she could never change her opinion about such 
unfeminine agitators, not if she lived a hundred years ?” 

One marked symptom, and more conclusive yet, she 
had fallen into a habit of envying the quiet happiness 
of every married woman she saw. In the block of 
houses opposite certain married Fairy Princes, coming 
with their brides from over the hills and far away, had 
settled themselves; and about dusk children would begin 
to peer out of the doors, brightening the street with 
warm gleams of light, and slender young figures show 
behind the lace curtains, waiting—as—a person might one 
day wait for John Fanshawe ; and so pleasant a part of 
her dreams had this twilight watching grown that Trix 
would never voluntarily have tried her spectacles there. 
It was by accident, and forgetting the glasses on her nose, 
that, looking, she saw the block open and unroofed be- 
fore her. 

Now these spectacles were only silver-rimmed and old- 
fashioned, and as ordinary a pair as you ever saw in your 
life. But they were sent by her Aunt Popolani with a 
note. ‘‘ My dear,’ said the note, ‘‘I heard you warmly 
declare the other evening that you had no patience with 
talk about woman’s rights. You believed, you said, that 
women should be entirely dependent, and, for your part, 
had yet to discover what were woman’s wrongs! To 
assist you in the discovery I send you my grandmother’s 
spectacles, and, strange as it may sound, I request you, 

or my sake, to wear them a month. 
“* Your affectionate aunt, 
‘*MartHa PopoLant.” 

Trixy could have cried, but Aunt Popolani had ten 
thousand a-year and no children, and she wore them ; 
and, looking through them at the opposite house in 
the block, saw it open, as I have said, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bulbul sitting at dinner— Mrs. Bulbul much ag 
usual, Mr. Bulbul presenting a fantastic likeness to a 
great extinguisher. : 

Here was a scandal! This was the model 
tue block, and no more personable man 
to church on a Sunday. Mrs. Bulbul wag a dimpled, 
cozy, comfortable little woman. Mr. Bulbul was the 
handsome, stalwart young father who is tossing baby or 
carrying it to the font in domestic pictures. In short, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bulbul were considered sufficient text and 
argument by those in favour of matrimony ; and yet, if 
the spectacles were to be believed, Mrs. Bulbul was 
married to an extinguisher ! 

And it could be no new development. They sat at table— 
such a pleasant table it looked, what with the white drapery 
and glistening silver in the generous firelight !—quite in 
the usual way; Mr. Bulbul sipping his coffee, Mrs. Bulbul 
tapping a little foot with the look of a woman not alto- 
gether ill-pleased. And yet it was there—the shadow of 
a great extinguisher, made in some mysterious way out 
of Bulbul’s shadow, falling darkly on the walls, taking 
the heart and sparkle out of the fire ; darkest of all over 
the little wife, about whom it clung like a heavy fog. Mr. 
Bulbul opened his mouth. Trix was all attention. What 
would he say ? es 

“My dear,” he began, ‘“‘this is very good coal, 
Where is the bill? 1 shall see Pervis to-night, and I will 
settle it.” : : 

“ To-night! You are going out again!” And now cer- 
tainly Mrs. Bulbul looked disturbed. 

*¢ Certainly. What could I do at home?” 
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god) 
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‘But what canI do at home? It is just as dull for 
me; and [ used to think we should be so much together.” 

Mr. Bulbul looked down at her, with a complacent and 
superior air. 

‘Now, my dear, don’t talk nonsense! Don’t! It is 
very different for you. A woman’s sphere is her home, 
and—all that sort of thing, of course.” 

** But, Frank ! ” 

‘Yes, I know; but this is not a sentimental world—a 
practical one, on the contrary. Sooner or later we must 
‘all come down to hard-pan, and the quicker we do it, and 
the fewer wry faces we make, why the happier we shall 
be. In theory, I know, I ought to sit at home in slippers, 
or read aloud, while you crochet, and a very pretty theory 
it is; but then, in practice, you know very well, little 
woman, we should both yawn our heads off. Bye-bye !”— 

The dash represents a kiss, or rather a dab, at Mrs. 
Bulbul’s lips, after which Mr. Bulbul went out, humming 
in a hearty, jovial way. The front-door closed heavily 
behind him, and Trix heard his strong, firm step grow 
fainter in the distance ; but the shadow remained hanging 
darker than ever over the young wife, as she brooded, 
looking absently into the fire. Why was home always to 
be so unsatisfactory to her? She wasas tired of it, sitting 
there alone with no one to talk with, as Frank could be 
of his office. Why was it not as practical—if this is 
really, of a necessity, such a practical world—for him to 
stay at home and be bored,: on the hard-pan basis, as for 
her? He did not resign his friends or his amusements. 
Why should she?) Why should the whole duty of being 
practical, and accepting disappointments, devolve on her? 
Dear little Mrs. Bulbul! how many a pretty head has 
vexed itself before you over this knotty problem ! 

Still the young wife looked into the fire, and Trixy 
watched. She was in a stormy, rebellious humour this 
evening. She had a mind to sulk and fret ; yet, afterall, 
what would that do except make home hateful? She had 
taken him for better, for worse. It was her duty to put 
behind her the evil ; to strive to develop the good. But 
why was it not his duty to be patient also! By what 
right did he always play the part of extinguisher? She 
liked the poetry in the newspaper corner. Mr. Bulbnl 
sneered at it as stuff, till she was afraid to read it. But 
why was it any more absurd than to knock ivory balls 
about on a green-covered table? She prepared a surprise 
for his birthday. ‘‘ You will always be a grown-up 
child!” was Mr. Bulbul’s comment. She _ proposed 
family picnics, and was snuffed out with, ‘‘ Such a bore !” 
The wonder was, that he should have taken her when he 
found his male friends so much more agreeable ; but since 
he had taken her, why was it not his duty to consider her 
also? Why should all home questions be argued only 
from his side? and why was there no social machinery to 
compel a hearing on both sides ? 

As she mused there came and stood silently before her 
an image of herself, a bright image, with no shadow of 
the extinguisher upon it! Free, brave, arch, gracious, 
gentle, happy. The principal difference between it and 
its earthly double seeming to Trixy that it wasa rounded, 
fully-developed nature, with full play for its faculties, 
while Mrs. Bulbul everywhere showed traces of re- 
pression, and, morally speaking, was stunted and 
shrivelled out of her rightful growth. And yet how great 
was the difference ! 

“Only a dream, a vision,’ Bulbul. 
‘© A girl’s fancy.” 

“Yes, a dream, an illusion,” the phantom echoed. 
‘Women’s rights are amply protected, and all women 
think so, with the excepton of a few unsexed agitators. 
Otherwise I should become a reality. Bnt I remain a 
dream, a girl’s fancy, and you live your half-starved, 
snuffed-out lives.” 


Did Mrs. Bulbul hear the scornful words? Trixy 
thought not. The tumult of her anger was dying out, 
and for the hundredth time she was resigning herself to 
the inevitable. From her girl’s illusions her thoughts 
wandered to Jenny’s frocks and the canned fruit. She 
had only lost, after all, what might have been. By-and- 
bye she would have no visions at all! She would get 
the pinched look and dry manner ,that mark so many 
married women ; but, on the whole, she would be very 
well contented with her own existence. 

But Trixy, with her beautiful pictures of domestic 
life, in which feminine submission should be protected by 
manly tenderness! After all, our little Trixy set a high 
value on herself. She proposed to share her husband’s 
thoughts and interests, and to influence though not to 
rule him, Suppose, like Mr. Bulbul, he should give her 
the post of housekeeper instead ; come home to eat and 
sleep, chat with her about steaks and coals, and find his 
amusement and his confidants elsewhere! Undoubtedly 
he had not the right, but just as undoubtedly he would 
have the power. Could it be that this possibility had 
any bearing on the fact that, as a rule, married men get 
to look portly and authoritative, while their wives grow 
worn, anxious, and subdued? A wide field of speculation 
opened itself before Trixy. There were the Blue Beards, 
next-door neighbours of the Bulbuls. Mr. Blue Beard 
did not give his wife five minutes under the cimeter in 
which to say her prayers; but if the spectacles were 
honest he did stick pins into her, 

‘‘Tt was last Thursday,” said Mrs. Blue Beard, 
timidly, ‘‘or Friday. I forget which.” 

“You generally do,” remarked Blue Beard, with a 
sneer. (A pin.) 

‘‘T am very careless,” assented Mrs. Blue Beard, 
humbly ; ‘but, at any rate, I saw her; and she is so 
changed. You could never think she had been pretty.” 

‘‘As usual after marriage,” exclaims Blue Beard, 
harshly. ‘‘ After three years the wonder is how any man 
could be fool enough to marry such a sickly, whining, 
ugly creature.” (More pins.) 

Mrs. Blue Beard subsided behind her newspaper ; and 
then came back to Trixy her own words: ‘‘ Nothing can 
ever convince me that women’s rights need any better 
protection than the generosity of man.” i 

‘* Bless my soul!” declared a voice that made Trixy 
start from her musing. ‘‘ Miss Trixy ; yes, of course, 
there is a flirtation! I flatter myself she rather likes me. 


> murmured Mrs. 


But then, you see, I make it a rule to forget all about the 
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young person between times. I pride myself onit. I 
don’t put my heart in any woman’s hands; and I had 
really forgotten all about her.” 

Trixy started up mechanically, and found herself facing 
the mirror, and over the shoulder of her spectacled self 
leaned her little smiling every-day self, with a bandage 
over its eyes. Poor little Trixy ! Wise Aunt Popolani! 
or shall the adjectives be reversed ? 
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A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE LIFE. 


Hannan thought she 
knew the state of Aleck 
Freeman’s heart. She had 
trifled with him a little, and 
her own mind was not quite 
made up. 

She was sitting now in 
her chamber, sweet and 
clean with whitewash and 
new buff paper, and bowery 
\ with green light which fell 
¢ from the pear-tree boughs 
through freshly - starched 
muslin curtains. Hannah 
was a_ pleasant - looking 
blonde maiden, dressed in a 
chocolate print, with a blue 
bow nestling in her thick, wavy hair. She had been 
writing a note by the stand, and was sealing it with one 
of the motto seals then in fashion. This one said 
** Come ;” and it was easy to see that it endorsed a note 
of invitation. 

She ran downstairs into the fresh morning air, where 
her father, Deacon Ashley, was just ready to drive old 
Charley toward the village. Her mother, a buxom 
matron, was standing bareheaded beside the waggon, 
handing up the molasses jug, and charging the Deacon 
not to forget that pound of Castile soap and the lamp- 
wicks. Hannah tucked up her trim skirts, and ran out 
through the dewy grass. 


\ RY SS 


- »  ‘‘See here, father,” 
she called, in her plea- 
sant voice, ‘‘ you must 
stop at the school- 
house and give this 
note to Andy Free- 
man. It’s for Jane, 
you know, asking her 
and Miss Lang to come 
to the quilting.” 
‘<Isn’t there one for 
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Aleck, too?” inquired the good-natured old Deacon, with 
a wink. 

‘¢T told Jane he could come in the evening, if he 
chose,” returned Hannah, with slightly heightened colour. 
‘¢ Doctor Bingham will be here,” she added, ‘‘ and some 
other young men.” 

‘¢ Aleck Freeman is worth the whole kit,” responded 
the Deacon; ‘‘ and that young pill-box, according to my 
way of thinking, runs too much to hair-ile and watch- 
chains ; but Aleck has got good hard sense and first-rate 
learning. He can appear with any of ’em. If you don’t 
look out, Han, he’ll be shining round that pretty girl 
from Hillsdale.” 

“¢ Tt makes no difference to me, whom he shines round,” 
returned Hannah, with a slight shade of offence ; but, 
nevertheless, there was a little pang at her heart as she 
turned back toward the house. Hannah’s mind was not 
quite easy about Jene Freeman’s visitor, the pretty girl 
from Hillsdale, but she thought if she could see Aleck 
and Mary Lang together, she wouid know in just what 
quarter the wind was setting 

The Deacon tucked the note into his breast-pocket, 
took the molasses jug between his feet, and gave oid 
Charley a cut with the lines preparatory to making him 
begin to move, an operation of some length, as Charley 
believed the Deacon to be under his orders. At last, 
however, the two were trotting and rattling past ihe 
goose-pond, and the big barns, and the tall elms that oo 
some very cool shadows across the brown dust of the ae ’ 
until, with a kind of mutual understanding and panies ay, 
they came out against a stretch of post and cr ae 
inclosing a field of the biggest kind of clover. 4 ooked 
like good farming to the Deacon's eyes. e could 
calculate pretty closely the number of tons of sweet Juicy 
feed there would be to the acre ; and yet this morning 
the fragrance and the rosy bloom and the hum of insects 
among the thick heads brought him a different kind of 
pleasure. 

With the long sight of age he could see the cows graz- 
ing in the back pasture, and he thought of the ‘‘ cattle on 
a thousand hills,” and whose they are. His gaze wan- 
dered back lovingly even to the old stone walls with 
mulleins growing beside them, and the shadows of birds 
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flitting over them, and every thing seemed good, even 
the May-weed and daisies and Canada thistles that 
farmers hate by instinct. He felt a gush of childlike 
thankfulness, because “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” 

Presently the Deacon and Charley came across a group 
of school-children—brown, freckle-faced little urchins, in 
calico shirts, tow trowsers, and shilling hats much the 
worse for wear. Then there was a tall, red-headed girl 
who had outgrown all the tucks in her dress, and had 
torn her apron in following the boys over the wall after a 
butterfly, and one, or two little tots, with very flappy 
sun-bonnets, whose short legs would not allow them to 
keep up. They all carried dinner pails and dog’s-eared 
spelling-books, and at the very end of the string there 
was a low-spirited yellow dog. 

‘Whoa !” cried the Deacon, setting his two boot-soles, 
which resembled weather-beaten scows, against the dash- 
board, and pulling in hard—an operation Charley did 
not at all relish, although he at last yielded, with a 
shake of his homely head, which intimated it was done by 
special favour, and could not be repeated. 

*¢ Jump in, children !” cried the good-natured old man ; 
“Tl give you a lift as far as the school-house. Beats all 
how much little shavers think of ketching a ride. There 
don’t crowd, boys. Let the girls in first, and mind your 

s ;” and he lifted in a little roly-poly maid, with 


manners ; 
pincushion hands and a very suggestive stain of wild 
cherries around her dimpled mouth, and seated her on 
the buffalo beside him. The others all tumbled in in a 
trice. 

“Pears to me I wouldn’t eat them puckery things,” 
said the Deacon, in his grandfatherly fashion, pointing to 
some suggestive smears on the little maid’s high gingham 
apron. ‘‘ They’ll give you the colic.” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” replied the child, folding her funny little 
hands contentedly in her lap. ‘‘Sissy had the measles 
and I didn’t, and my mother said 1 might have the colic 
if I wanted to.” 

The Deacon leaned back and laughed, and Charley 
shook his ears and turned up at him an eye of mild re- 
proach. 

‘*What a little goose you are!” said a bright-faced 
boy, who had been very much squeezed in the legs, and 
had just administered several sharp punches in the side 
of the squeezer, as he leaned over the back of the seat to 
pinch the little girl’s ear. 

‘Bless me! there’s Andy Freeman, and [ had like to 
have forgot the what-d’ye-call it—billy-lo—my Hannah 
sent to the girls up at your house.” 

The Deacon turned half round, and checked Charley, 
who by this time began to consider the whole thing dis- 
gusting, especially as the low-spirited dog had mixed him- 
self up with his feet. 

‘* This must be it,” he went on, fumbling in his pocket. 
“You see I’ve left my best eyes at home ; the old pair I 
carry in my head don’t amount to much.” 

Andy took the folded paper, and 
promised to be careful of it; and 
by that time Charley and his load 
had arrived at the stone school- 
house, which looked very much like 
a juvenile penitentiary. The school- 
mistress was standing in the door 
ringing the bell; and the children 
scrambled down the side of the wag- 
gon, and scampered off, to save their 
marks for punctuality. 

Jane Freeman had been busy all 
day with her friend Mary Lang, the 
pretty girl from Hillsdale. ‘There is 
nothing, at first, so engrossing to the 
inind of a country girl as the stylish 
clothes of her city visitor. Mary 
had a number of fashionably-made 
dresses, and, as old Mrs. Freeman re- 
marked, she had got the *‘ very latest 
quirk ” in her pretty hair. She was a good-natured girl, 
and had let Janecut the pattern of her visite and her tabbed 
muslin cape, and had shown her just how to do the cap- 
tivating twist. Now the two girls were bending out of 
the sitting-room window, which looked upon the orchard, 
with its gnarled boughs, and cool green lights, and white 
clover-heads dropped upon the grass like unstrung pearls. 
Aleck had come tip from the garden, and was leaning on 
his hoe-handle, talking to them. He wasa muscular, 
well-made young fellow ; and the fact that he had once 
passed three years in a city, and had rubbed off his rustic 
baslifulness, told upon him well. Now there was a half- 
quizzical, half-pleased look peeping out from under his 
drooped eyelids ; and old Mrs, Freeman, sitting on the 
back porch, with her glasses in the fold of a magazine 
story, and the toe of one of her husband’s socks covering 
her knobby finger-ends, glanced at the group and thought 
to herself that Mary Lang, with all her finery, wouldn’t 
be sorry to catch Aleck. Then at the memory of Hannah 
Ashley there came a little twinge of anxiety ; for Hannah 
was her favourite ; and, after the manner of substantial 
matrons, she desired her boy to marry a practical wife, 
who knew how to cook his dinner and make him com- 
fortable. The sight of Mary Lang’s white nerveless 
hands, with their pretty rings, caused the old lady to 
shake her head, and mutter something about ‘“ dolls and 
poppets.” 


Andy had come home from school, and had let the low- 
spirited dog out into the back gardento bark at the hens a 
little while by way of wholesome recreation. He was 
preparing to go down to his squirrel-trap in the woods ; 
and as he sat whistling on the porch step, suddenly he 
pulled a paper out of his jacket pocket, and scampered off 
with it to the window. 

‘¢Here’s something Deacon Ashley told me to give you, 
Sis. He called it a billy.” , 

‘¢You mean a William,” put in Mary, touching him 
under the chin. : 

‘¢ Why it’s nothing but that advertisement of Puffer h 
Pills the Deacon promised father! I thought Hanna 


would be sure to invite us to her quilting,” said Jane, ™ 
** Say, ‘Aleck have you and Han 
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been quarrelling ?” and she gave him a provoking little 
thrust, such as sisters are wont to administer. 

Aleck turned round, and set his elbows squarely 
against the window-sill, and began to whistle low to 
himself. 

‘* Let’s take that ride over Saddleback Hill I promised 
to give you to-morrow afternoon, Mary,” said he, veering 
back again and chewing an end of grass. 

Miss Lang expressed herself delighted to take the ride, 
and everybody appeared satisfied but Jane, who now 
would have no opportunity to display the new twist to 
the girls before Sunday. 

Hannah’s quilt had been put on the frames the day 
before, up in the spare chamber—a large apartment with 
a carpet in Venetian stripe, a high-post bedstead draped 
in the whitest dimity, a heavy mahogany bureau with re- 
spectable brass knobs, and an old-fashioned glass adorned 
with festoons of pink and white paper. There were 
faded footstools, worked by Mrs. Ashley when a girl, in 
chain - stitch embroidery ; and framed samplers and 
silhouette portraits upon the wall of a cappy old lady and 
a spare old gentleman ; and matronly bunches of life- 
everlasting and crystallised grasses filling the plethoric 
vases upon the mantlepiece. Everything was in apple- 
pie order, from kitchen to parlour. A pleasant, moist 
odour of Hannah’s sponge-cake clung to the walls ; and 


if you don’t know what Hannah’s sponge-cake was like it . 


is useless for me to describe it. 

Hannah had put on her prettiest lawn dress—a pale 
green that became her blonde beauty, and touched it up 
here and there with a bit of pink ribbon. Mrs. Ashley 
was pinning on her false puffs before the glass, and 
fastening her collar with a brooch adorned with a daguerre- 
otype likeness of the Deacon, which looked as if it had 
been taken in a particularly bad fit of dyspepsia. She 
dearly loved young company ; and there was a bright 
twinkle in her eye, and a pucker about her mouth pro- 
vocative of jokes. 

When the girls had assembled, and the kissing and 
taking off things was well through with, the grand busi- 
ness of the afternoon began. Everybody praised Hannah’s 
pretty quilt—pink stars dropped on to a white ground. 
Miss Treadwell was champion quilter. She understood 
all the mysteries of herrin’-bone and feather patterns ; 
and, with a chalk line in her hand, as the deacon’s wife 
expressed it, ‘‘ruled the roost.” Miss Treadwell was a 
thin-faced, precise old maid, with a kind of withered 
bloom on her cheek-bones, and a laudable desire to make 
the most of her few skimpy locks. 

“ Beats all how young Salina Treadwell appears,” whis- 
pered the Deacon’s wife, to her next neighbour. ‘‘ She’s 
as old as I be, if she’s a day, and here she goes diddling 
round with the girls.” 

‘* Hannah, you ought to give this quilt to the one that 
gets married first,” put in Susan Drake, threading her 
needle. 

“*T know who that will be,” said Mrs. Ashley, looking 
hard towards Hetty Sprague, a pretty, soft-headed little 
maiden, with cheeks of the damask rose and dewy dark 
eyes. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ashley !” cried Hetty, simpering sweetly, 
‘“‘how can you talk so? You know I never mean to get 
married all my born days. Men are such deceitful crea- 
tures !” 

Miss Treadwell heaved a deep sigh, and snapped the 
chalk-line sentimentally, as if she, too, could a tale un- 
fold that would tell of the perfidy of the male sex. 

‘I don’t for my part, see why everything should be 
given to the married folks,” returned Hannah, tapping 
lightly on the frame with her thimble, and feeling 
annoyed because Jane Freeman and her friend had not 
yet put in an appearance. ‘* When I get to be an old 
maid I’ll stuff everything soft with feathers and wool, 
and keep sixteen cats, like Aunt Biceps.” 

“* You an old maid !” cried merry little Nancy Duffy. 
‘¢That’s a likely story. I fancy Aleck will have a word 
or two to say about it.” 

** It looks as if Aleck had got a new string to his bow,” 
remarked Miss Treadwell, who knew how to give a sharp 
little thrust of her own. ‘He appears to be very 
thick with that girl from Hillsdale.” 

‘‘ Why, there goes Aleck now! ” cried Hetty Sprague; 
and the girls ran to the window, upsetting one end of the 
quilt, just in time to see Aleck’s sleek chesnut mare trot 
past, with Aleck himself so absorbed in the companion 
by his side that he did not appear to remark the battery 
of bright eyes under which he was passing. 

Hannah coloured and bit her lips, but she recovered 
herself with a light laugh. 

_ “Never mind, girls,” said she ; ‘*there areas good fish 

Se oo es Eyer Pak been caught. T’ll show you 
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splendid.” ght, and you'll all say he is perfectly 

Then began a little mild gossip over the Doctor, as to 
who he was, and what had brought him to outof-the 
way Drastic—for the young man was only a visitor in the 
neighbourhood—and in the clatter of tongues, before she 
was missed, Hannah had slipped out to cet tea. At 
first she did a very curious thing for a sensible young 
woman to do. She got behind the kitchen door and hid 
her face in the roller-towel, and Something very like a 
genuine sob shook her bosom, while some bitter tears 
were absorbed into the crash. The truth is, Hannab was 
jealous. The sight of Aleck devoting himself to that 
girl from Hillsdale, whom she had begun to detest, woke 
her up to the state of her own feelings, and perhaps no- 
thing but that would ever have done the work, 

Nevertheless, there was the sponge-cake to cut, and the 
best doyleys to be got out, and the ivory-handled knives 
to be taken down from the top shelf of the closet. She 
had to calculate how much of the strawberry preserves it 
would take to go round and not look skimpy, and who 
should sit by the glass dish, and how many custard cups 
would be required to fill the middle of the table. All 
these things Hannah performed with as much accuracy as 
if her heart had not been smarting with disappointment 
and vexation. 

Mrs. Ashley was never more in her element than when 
she presided at a feminine tea-party. 

‘‘ We won’t have any of the men folks here to bother 


girls,” said she, as they settled like a flock of doves 
about the table, which Hannah had so temptingly spread. 
‘Its busy times on the farm now, and the Deacon likes 
a bite of something hearty for his tea, so I told him he 
and the boys might wait. Ahem, Salina, do you take 
sugar in your tea?” as she poured out a cup of the deli- 
cate, green-flavoured beverage that diffused an appetising 
fragrance through the room. 

That evening, after Doctor Bingham had fooled a good 
deal with Hannah—had pressed her hand at parting, and 
whispered he should hope to see her next evening at the 
singing-class—she thought of the events of the day, and 
let some bitter tears soak into her pillow. She was not 
wise enough in worldly ways to suspect that the Doctor, 
a town-bred man, had set Hetty Sprague’s silly little 
heart a-fluttering while he walked home with her under 
the warm starlight, although in very truth he did not 
care for either of them. Hannah was content to play 
him off against Aleck, let the consequences be what they 
might ; and more and more, as she thought the matter 
over, she blamed that designing girl from Hillsdale. 

The next night set in with a mild drizzle ; and in spite 
of Mrs. Ashley’s protestations, Hannah was off for the 
singing-class. This class had been established to improve 
the church music, which, as the Deacon said, sadly needed 
‘tinkering ;” and gradually it became a resort for the 
young people of the village, while its functions were 
stretched to include a good deal of mild flirtation. Han- 
nah, on entering, looked anxiously round to discover the 
Doctor, but, strange to say, he was absent. Aleck, who 
belonged to the choir, sat in his usual place alone. 
Neither Jane nor her young lady visitor had accompanied 
him. These facts Hannah ascertained before she let her 
eyes drop on her note-book. She watched the door 
keenly all through the hour of practice ; but the Doctor 
did not make his appearance, and her indignation grew 
apace. She hoped to slip away a little in advance of the 
crowd, before the exercises were quite over, and the cor- 
don of young men had formed about the entrance. But 
just as she was stepping off into the darkness, with the 
warm summer rain falling steadily, a hand touched her 
arm. 

“Let me walk home with you, Hannah. 1 have an 
umbrella, and you are unprovided.” It was Aleck’s 
voice; and Hannah was nettled to remark not evena 
touch of penitence in its tone. ; 

‘* No, I thank you,” she returned, stiffly. 
to go alone.” 

“ But you cannot refuse my company for a few steps, 
at least,” said he, pushing up his umbrella and shielding 
her whether or no; ‘“‘ for I have brought an apology from 
Bingham. I am going to tell you, as a great secret,” 
Aleck went on, confidentially, while Hannah kept still 
from sheer astonishment, ‘‘ that the Doctor and that 
forty-’"leventh cousin of ours, from Hillsdale, were en- 
gaged once. The Doctor’s a capital fellow ; but there’s a 
jealous streak in him. He wanted to keep a loose foot, 
and wasn’t willing Mary should do the same. She’s an 
uncommonly pretty, lively girl”—a sharp twinge in 
Hannah’s left side—‘‘ and, of course, she wasn’t going to 
be cooped up, and the result was they quarrelled. But 
they did really care for each other, and now the thing is 
made up, and I guess they have found out what a sneak- 
ing, unrighteous thing jealousy is.” 

‘“* There might be cause for it,” returned Hannah, 
faintly, as she felt her spirit oozing away. 

** Come now, Hannah, you mean to hit me, and I might 
hit back again, but I won’t ; for I haven’t loved anybody 
but you—just as much as you would let me—ever since I 
was a boy. Iam one of the constant kind. Don’t you 
know I am, Hannah ?”—very softly spoken for such a big 
fellow. ‘‘ My heart has learned one trick of loving, and 
it can’t unlearn it.” 

‘Why, Sir, didn’t you and Jane come to my quilting 
party ?”—spoken in a shaky voice, and showing the white 
feather badly—‘‘and why did you go gallivanting off 
with that girl?” 

‘You did not ask us, in the first place, and that girl 
was a visitor, and I liked her.” 

“Don’t be saucy. I sent a note to Jane, and told 
father to give it to Andy.” 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed Aleck, ‘‘it is all explained now. 
The old gentleman sent us an advertisement of Puffer’s 
Pills by mistake, and you will find the note quietly re- 
posing in his pocket.” 

I am afraid Aleck was saucy, for when Hannah got 
into the house there was something very sweet and deli- 
cious tingling upon her lips. She crept into the sitting- 
room, where she could hear the good old Deacon calmly 
snoring, and slipped the little note out of the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

Long afterwards, when she had been Aleck’s wife many 
a year, and the colours of the pretty star-quilt had faded 
upon her bed, Hannah would take the little billet, grown 
yellow now, from an inner drawer, where she kept it 
along with a silky tress cut from the head of the baby she 
had lost, and kiss it tenderly, as if new faith and trust 
could emanate from its folds. 
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Mdlle. Schneider commenced an engagement of twelve 
nights’ duration last week at Dublin, playing the part of the 
Grande Duchesse to a crowded house. Her highness met 
with an enthusiastic reception and success, Cardinal Cullen’s 
pastoral notwithstanding. A large congregation of students 
waiting at the stage-door were very demonstrative in their 
approval as Mdlle. Schneider left the theatre. 
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(Being Occasional Letters tomy Nephew, in anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 


IlL—OF GOOD-HEARTED FELLOWS. 


MY DEAR REGINALD, 
—Ever since I heard you 
called a good-hearted fel- 
low I have blamed myself 
for not writing to you, to 
beg you to be upon your 
guard against yourself, 
and to ask whether Peter 
Quince, who called you so, 
had any reason for being 
unfriendly. The good- 
hearted fellows are others 
wise described as_ their 
own worst enemies. It is 
a pretty circumlocution, 
~ by which we describe each 
other as fools and weak— 
a kind of smiling zany, 
whom not only every ras- 
cal, but every appetite, 
twists and turns and leads at pleasure. A good and truly 
generous Othello may be ensnared by a crafty Iago ; but 
Tito, the smiling, handsome, apparently good-hearted Tito 
—in ‘‘ Romola,” you remember—he is the victim of him- 
self, and one of the most pitiable of men. I say apparently 
good-hearted, you will observe ; for the kind of character 
which the phrase describes is, because it is weak, self- 
indulgent—indeed, often utterly selfish, and circum- 
stances push it and pull it into crime. _ 

When, therefore, you ask what kind of a person 
another is, and hear that he is good-hearted, you may be 
sadly deceived unless you ask at once whether he is 
generous and manly—in other words, how he shows his 
good heart. I do not wish to be personal; but as I am 
writing to you privately, and as I know that you will 
take care that my letter shall never be seen, I will men- 
tion Naps—old John Naps, of G—~. He goes about, 
as it were, clad ina smile. He presses your hand when 
you meet him in the street ; and when he says good-bye, 
he does it with such apparent warmth, and certainly 
without the least effort or intention to deceive you, that 
you are moved to say: ‘My dear fellow, don’t take it 
to heart. D’ve no doubt we shall meet again in a day or 
two.” He goes in the evening to the opera or the play, 
and he almost sobs aloud in the pathetic passages, as Paul 
Pry is said in the ballad to have wept under similar 
circumstances— 

And when young Laertes 
Was run through the body, 

“‘?Tis sad,” cried Paul Pry, 
And he wept like a noddy. 


And it is the same at church. Old Mr. Naps hasa 
wonderful scent for the touching appeals. When the 
Bishop preached the charity sermon, and when the pastor 
of St. Rainbows told the terrible story of the destitution 
and suffering within a few rods of the church, there was 
no hearer who dropped so many tears into the contribu- 
tion box as old John Naps. I really thought that he 
would drown all the currency that piety had deposited in 
it; and it was truly piteous and consoling to see with 
what an appealing look in his streaming eyes he passed 
the box to his neighbour, and handed it back with no 
other contribution than tears. Everybody agreed that 
he was one of the best-hearted fellows in the world ; and 
I should have thought so myself, perhaps, if I had not 
known how he sacrifices everybody and everything at 
home to his own gratification. 

_ For this good-hearted fellow makes nothing of spend- 
ing upon his own enjoyment what ought to support his 
family comfortably. Indeed old John Naps is exactly 
like Dr. Mitford, the father of Mary Russell Mitford, in 
whose life and letters you will find an admirable portrait 
of this kind of man. He was handsome and pleasant, 
and easy and sociable, and never ill-tempered when he 
had his own way—just one of the people that make you 
understand the testy old fathers, the ci-devant jewnes 
hommes of the broad English comedy. He married a 
plain lady ten years older than he, because she had a 
little fortune. His wife insisted that he should control 


- her money, and the good-hearted, handsome fellow squan- 


dered every penny of it. He had a gentlemanly taste for 
cards and fine company and idleness. So he hung around 
London and the clubs and taverns, and his wife and 
daughter stayed in the country, and economised and re- 
duced and pinched and starved: warning him in the 
tenderest tone of impending executions, begging for a 
few pounds, for a pound, to stay the butcher and baker 
while the great, handsome, pleasant, idle, selfish, cruel 
good-for-nothing, good-hearted fellow dined and gambled 
in town. 

In time, and under a certain pressure, this is the kind 
of man who speculates with other people’s money, who 
embezzles, and at last who forges, not because he is 
vicious, but because he is intolerably selfish and weak. 
The other day I mentioned Thomas Fly. Is it possible 
that he can read such a book as the life of Miss Mitford 
without gasping? Can he read the tale of poor Godfrey 
Chizzle without a shudder ? Godfrey was just the best- 
hearted fellow in the world, and being so, he defrauded 
innocent widows and children, and then blew his braing 
out. Mr. Fly is another. Easy and good-hearted, he 
must have what everybody else has, and do what every- 
body else does. And the same good-heartedness, as it is 
called, which made him unable to resist the tendency of 
the ‘circle in which he moves,” has made him—but you 
know the rest. 

You remember the bitter old proverb, Reginald : 
‘* Hell is paved with good intentions.” I am very sure 
that Purgatory is peopled with good-hearted fellows. IE 
you hear that a man is a fellow of good impulses, what do 
you instantly feel? Is it not that he is not a fellow of 
noble life? ‘I want a steady mind,” sang Charles 
Wesley, and I have no doubt he preached from the same 
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text. What do I mean by asteady mind, do you ask? 
I mean the power of a man to control himself. ‘The 
power not to yield to peevish humour at home ; to be as 
courteous to your wife as you were to your sweetheart, 
and to win the confidence of your children. The power 
to hold fast to your consciousness that self-sacrifice is 
nobler than selfishness, and to penetrate every disguise 
in which that old tempter hides himself. The power to 
believe that there is generosity and kindness and love of 
justice in men and women, and to trust to them, and not 
to be ashamed of trusting. The power of perceiving that 
he is not really the best fellow who yields to every puff of 
pleasant temptation, and does what good fellows want 
him to do, but he who does what he knows he ought to 
do, and who denies the right of the devil to all good 
fellows, as Charles Wesley, again, denied his right to all 
the good tunes. , : 

This is what I call having a steady mind. Perhaps 
you think it is what the Rev. Mr. Wesley would also 
have called, being of a serious turn. But not in any 
canting sense, Reginald. Indeed, if you come to cant, I 
should like to know what can be more wretched than this 
cant about good-hearted fellows? How is a man good- 
hearted who eats a good dinner in town every day, and 
sends his family a shilling for mutton-broth? How was 
Dr. Mitford good-hearted, when he was gambling in 
London, and Mrs. Mitfcrd and her daughter were con- 
triving how to keep decent at home? How is my young 
friend, Edward Buck, a good-hearted fellow, who hag 
no scruples about running up all 
kinds of bills, although he knows 
how hard his poor old father has 
to work ? Good-hearted—why what 
is a good heart if it be not an 
honest and generous one ! 

Yet I was sorry to hear you 
called by that name, because that 
is not the usual meaning given to 
it. When I was in college there 
was a student who kept rather to 


himself, who would never subscribe 
to any of the fun, never went to 
parties nor invited others to them, 
wore seedy clothes, and was never 
known to give anything at the 
semi-annual collection for the Caf- 
frarian mission. He contrasted 
strangely with another who, in fact, 
was another Thomas Fly: profuse, 
smiling, hearty, sympathetic, jovial, 
and, as we all agreed, if not very 
clever, yet the best-hearted fellow 
in college. I wonder if he really 
were so! His father was very rich, 
and he had as much money as he 
wanted; enough to please every 
whim of his own, and to gratify all 
our fancies. The other, we dis- 
covered afterwards, was carrying 
himself through college and sup- 
porting his mother and her younger 
children by teaching and writing. 
To do that, then, cheerfully and 
steadily, was not to be distinctively 
good-hearted, but to spend your 
father’s money freely was! I won- 
der, if the rich boy’s father had 
lost his money, whether the boy 
might not have become such a man 
as Dr. Mitford. I know that the 
poor boy never would have been. 
And, Reginald, so long as what are 
called good-hearted fellows may be 
intolerably selfish, I shall be sorry 
to hear any of my friends described 
by that phrase only.—Yours, dear 
Reginald, 


An Oup BACHELOR. 


Narrow Escape or MADAME 
Parrr.—Upon her return journey from 
St. Petersburg, Madame Adelina 
Patti (the Marchioness de Caux) was 
in great danger of a tragical end. At 
the Prussian frontier the Marquis de 
Caux engaged a special saloon car- 
riage, fitted with sleeping compart- 
ments, for the use of his party. ‘The 
Marchioness had retired to rest, when 
inthe middle of thenight she wasawoke 
byasense of suffocation, and upon look- 
ing into the saloon of the carriage 
she found it filled with dense smoke. The stove which warmed 
the carriage had become overheated and set fire to the floor- 
ing. The whole of the party were at once awoke, and applied 
their efforts to extinguish the fire, which had already extended 
toa sofa in the saloon. Their situation was most 2larming 
their means of checking the fire being but scanty ; the pane 
was an express, and there was no means of communicating 
with the guard or the engine driver. Happily within a few 
minutes of the discovery, the train slackened speed on enter- 


ing the station of Bromberg, when the danger was made 
known and assistance was obtained to extinguish the fire. 


Mr, Sims Reeves, being on the point of a jo 7 
took a public farewell of his friends in gt! Hee O ae 
Friday evening last week. His friends responded in such 
numbers that the place was far too strait for them: and, it is 
said, many hundreds were turned from the doors. The dis- 
appointed ones lost more than a leave-taking, for their 
favourite tenor was in excellent voice, as well as in a mood 
to humour encores; besides which, the concert generally 
turned out an excellent thing of its kind. Mr. Reeves sang 
nothing but songs he has made emphatically his own. " 

Sr. Grorce’s Hatit.—Mr. J. M. Bellew concluded his 
series of readings of Hamlet on Saturday afternoon, St. 
George’s Hall being filled in every part. At the conclusion 
of the entertainment Mr. Bellew announced that during the 
next fortnight he would give readings of Macbeth, previous to 
leaving London to fulfil other engagements, and mentioned, as 
a striking proof of the success of his novel experiment, that 
never before had Hamlet, or, indeed, any other Shakespearian 
play, been read by asingle individual during six consecutive 
weeks to a London audience, His announcement was re- 
ceived with general applause. 
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Che Ero Qrineesses of (Cnvope. 
uf b we us 
—_—_—<p—__ 

UROPE has now thirty- 
seven independent rulers, 
including the Sultan, the 
Pope, and the Prince of 
Monaco. Twenty-two of 
these have sons, who will 
in all probability succeed 
them ; while the others 
willbefollowed by brothers 
or other relatives ; and of 
these twenty-two crown 
princes seven are married. 
There are therefore at 
present seven crown prin- 
cesses in Europe, and these 
will, at some time or 
other, become queens or 
empresses. These are the 
Crown Princesses of Prus- 
sia, Saxony, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, Denmark, and 


Anhalt, and a few facts of personal history will doubt- ' 


less interest all our readers. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia, Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ive- 
land, is the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria of England 


‘DON’T TELL !”—THE FACTORY GIRL’S SECRET.—(See p. 179.) 


and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and is now 
past twenty-nine years of age, being born on the 21st of 
November, 1840. She is probably the most beloved of 
all the European crown princesses, and in Prussia is 
looked upon as a fit successor to their present good 
queen. She had the advantage of one of the best of 
royal mothers, Queen Victoria ; and Prince Albert took 
the greatest pains in the education of his children. Her 
acquaintance with the Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
of Prussia began in the summer of 1857, when he paid 
a visit to the Royal Family of England. Queen Victoria 
has related in her “Diary” the story of this royal love ; 
how, during an excursion to the Highlands, the princely 
hearts came to an understanding, and how the royal 
parents wished to postpone the proposed marriage for a 
while, “because Vicky was still so young! Never- 
theless, the marriage took place on the 25th of 
January of the following year; and the royal couple 
arrived in Prussia on the 8th of February, 1858, 
the bride being then but seventeen years of age. 
The Prussians received her with the warmest welcome. 
Her childish, trusting face soon won the hearts of the 
Berliners, with whom she has ever since continually in- 
creased in favour. She has had a very benefieial influence 
upon the Prussian court, where greater naturalness and 
gaiety have taken the place of the former stiffness and 
formality. She has now been eleven yearsin her Prussian 
home. Besides her royal duties she finds time to engage 
in many humanitarian objects. She takes great interest 
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in all institutions for the sick, in the Berlin Union for 
Encouraging Female Labour, and many similar societies. 
She devotes much of her leisure time to artistic labours, 
and in painting and sculpture she has produced really 
meritorious works. A few weeks in every year are spent 
by the Crown Princess, her husband, and family, with - 
her mother and relatives in England. She has five 
children—Princes Friedrich Wilhelm, born in 1859, Hein- 
rich, born in 1862, and Waldemar, born in 1868; and 
Princesses Charlotte and Victoria, born in the years 1860 
and 1866. She lost one child, Prince Sigismund, in the 
summer of 1866, while the Crown Prince was gaining his 
laurels on the field of Koniggritz. 

Carola, the Crown Princess of Saxony, has the charac- 
ter of one of the most high-minded princesses of Europe, 
and having no children, finds ample scope for her energies 
in working for the welfare of her people. She has been 
especially active in forming and supporting the German 
unions for the care of wounded and sick soldiers in battle. 
The Albert Society of Saxony, which has for its object 
the enrolling of the ladies of the nation in aid of this 
humane cause, owes most of its success to her. In the 
German war of 1866 this Society was continually engaged 
among the Saxon Army, and Princess Carola showed 
herself then to be a working member. She visited the 
battle-fields, and many stories are related in Saxony of 
her goodness of heart; how she wandered for hours 
among the hospitals, comforting, helping, and inspiring 
all with her presence. She had a smile and an encourag- 
ing word for every one, and was at 
all times the best support and ad- 
viser of physicians and oflicials in 
their greatest difficulties. Even when 
the typhus broke out among the hos- 
pitals Princess Carola did not shirk 
duty, but, in spite of the entreaties 
of friends, never ceased her labours? 
By such traits as these she has won 
the love and admiration of her 
people. She was born on the 5th 
of August, 1833, and was maried to 
the Crown Prince Albert of Saxony 
on the 18th of June, 1853. She is 
Swedish in descent, her father being 
the Prince of Vasa, the only son of 
King Gustavus Adolphus IV., who 
was driven from Sweden in 1809; 
while on her mother’s side she is 
related to the grand-ducal house of 
Baden, and also to the Napoleonic 
dynasty. The marriage of her father, 
Prince Vasa, with Louise of Baden, 
was annulled in 1844, and since 
that time the mother and daughter 
spent the most of their time in the 
society of the Grand Duchess 
Stephanie of Baden, who resided 
near Mannheim. This lady, a 
strong Catholic, exerted a great 
influence upon her granddaughter, 
Princess Carola, who went over to 
the Catholic Church just before her 
marriage with Prince Albert. 

The Grand Duchess Maria Feo- 
dorowna, the future Empress of 
Russia, is the second daughter of 
King Christian IX. of Denmark, 
and is the younger sister of the 
Princess of Wales. She was born 
on the 26th of November, 1847, 
and christened Mary Sophie 
Friederike Dagmar, usually called 
the Princess Dagmar of Denmark. 
She took on her Russian name on 
the ocvasion of her entry into the 
Russo-Greek Church, previous to 
her marriage with the Grand Duke 
Alexander. Though still young, 
this princess has felt the pangs of 
sorrow. She was first engaged to 
the Czarowitz Nicholas, the heir to 
the Russian throne; but he 
sickened and died at Nice in 
1865. She is said to have been 
devotedly attached to him, and 
when she heard of his sickness she 
hurried with her mother from 
Copenhagen to his side. They were 
already betrothed, but before his 
death the Czarowitz is said to have 
expressed the wish that Princess 
Dagmar should give her hand to his younger brother Alex- 
ander. On the 9th of November (October 28) the mar-. 
riage of the descendant of the ‘Sea Kings” and the 
future ruler of Russia took place, though her heart 
was probably then not weaned from its first love. 
It is related that on the day of her confirmation in St. 
Petersburg she was passing through one of the salons of 
the Winter Palace, when, finding herself opposite the 
portrait of the prince to whom she had previously been 
betrothed, she burst into tears. ‘‘ You are right,” said 
the Grand Duke Alexander, ‘‘ for he loved you dearly, 
and we will often talk about him.” Princess Dagmar has 
two Sons : Nicholas, born in 1868, and Alexander, born 
in 1869. She is now twenty-two years of age, of beautiful 
exterior, and distinguished by her agreeable manners. It 
is worthy of remark that all the Danish princesses have 
married remarkably well. 

The sister of Princess Dagmar, Alexandra, Crown 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, and Princess of 
Wales, is three years older than the Grand Duchess of 
Russia, and the leading parts in her history we detailed a 
few weeks ago, when publishing her portrait. Her edu- 
cation was German. Her parents lived, before ascending 
the Danish throne, in Schloss Rumpenheim, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort-on-the-Main, with the father: 
law of King Christian, the old Landgrave Wilhelm * 
Hesse ; but she was confirmed in 1860 at Copenhae-™ 
Like her sister-in-law, the Crown Princess of ae. 
Princess Alexandra is very skilful in drawing a” P 
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ing, and devotes her leisure hours to the sketching of 
landscape scenery. ; 

The ltalian Crown Princess Margaretha, probably the 
most beautiful of the European crown princesses, was 
born on the 20th of November, 1851. She is the daughter 
of Duke Ferdinand of Genoa, who died in 1855, and of 
Princess Elizabeth of Saxony. She was married on the 
22nd of April, 1868, to her cousin, Prince Humbert, the 
future ruler of Italy. King Victor Emanuel seized a 
good idea on the occasion of this marriage. In the south 
of Italy there are even yet many elements to which the 
present Government is distasteful, and the King sent the 
princely pair after their marriage to a lengthened resi- 
dence in Naples, whence they have visited Sicily during 
the past winter. While there the young Crown Princess 
has dorte much toward bringing about a better feeling in 
the population, through her friendliness and attractive 
manners. Before her marriage she was known as a 
benefactress of the poor in Turin, and now she is a 
zealous visitor of the useful and benevolent institutions 
of the city in which she resides. Her beauty and intel- 
lect have won even the Italians most opposed to the 
present Government; and they call her the ‘grand- 
daughter of the wise King of Saxony.” In order to draw 
the bonds more closely between the future royal pair and 
the southern provinces of Italy, the first-born son, Victor 


Emanuel Ferdinand, of the crown-princely pair, born on. 


the 11th of November, 1869, received the title of Prince 
of Naples. 

The youngest of the European crown princesses is 
Princess Louisa Josephine Eugenia of Sweden, the only 
daughter of King Carl XV. of Sweden, now the Crown 
Princess of Denmark. She is only eighteen years old, 
and was married on July 28, 1869, to Crown Prince 
Friedrich of Denmark. This union was greeted with 
great joy by the Swedish party, who are aiming at a 
Scandinavian union. Neverthelesss, the marriage was 
not a political one ; the hearts of the young people were 
also called into account. The princess’s youth was spent 
under the guardianship of her mother, Queen Anna 
Louisa, a princess of the Netherlands. She has a lovely 
nature, is good-hearted, mild, and joyous. Her early life 
in Stockholm was very secluded. She was rarely seen in 
public life, and then mostly in the company of her parents 
at the theatre, or, in the summer, on their excursions to 
the country. In winter, too, she was sometimes seen in 
the Skating Club—a society to which only members of the 
Royal Family and court-capable persons are admitted—and 
where her naturalness gained her considerable notice, 
Last winter her husband was, with her, a regular atten- 
dant at these skating parties. In Denmark the princess 
met with a very warm welcome. The poets of her native 
land styled her the ‘‘ Flower of the Scandinavian North.” 

We have finally to mention the German Princess 
Antoinette Charlotte Marie Josephine Caroline Grida, a 
lady with the largest name and the shortest expecta- 
tions of all the European crown princesses, She is the 
princess of the Hereditary Prince of Anhalt, whose sub- 
jects will not number two hundred thousand. Princess 
Antoinette is the second daughter of Prince Eduard of 
Saxe-Altenburg and Princess Amalie of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, and was born on the 17th of April, 1838. 
Her marriage with the Hereditary Prince of Anhalt ap- 
pears to have been one of inclination, not influenced by 
political motives. On the occasion of the marriage of 
the Duke of Altenburg with the Princess Agnes of An- 
halt in 1853, Prince Friedrich first saw the Princess An- 
toinette, then only fifteen years old, and was so struck 
with her youth and beauty that he shortly afterwards 
made propositions to her, and was accepted. They have 
now six children : Leopold, Friedrich, Elizabeth, Eduard, 
Aribert, and Alexandra. With her the list of crown 
princesses is concluded. 


SNOW. 


ITTLE white feathers, filling the air— 
Little white feathers! how came ye there? 
‘*We came from the cloud-birds sailin high ; 
They’re shaking their white wings up in the sky.” 


Little white feathers! I can’t understand 

Why you should melt when you touch my hand. 
‘*Oh, that is because the cloud-birds rise 

From the streams and rivers up to the skies.” 


Little white feathers! when you fall 
Heaped on the ground you don’t melt at all? 
‘*Oh, that is because the frozen earth 
Forgets that the waters gave us birth.” 


Little white feathers! how swift you go! 

Little white feathers! I love you so! 

‘“ We're swift because we have work to do, 

But hold up your face, and we'll kiss you true.” 

We understand that the arrangements consequent upon 
the removal, at the close of last year, of the valuable collec- 
tion of national pcertraits from the temporary premises in 
Great George-strect to the apartment, at South Kensington, 
wherein the Portrait Exhibitions were held, are now nearly 
completed. It is expected that the Exhibition will be re- 
opened for public inspection on and after Monday, the 28th 
of this month. 

A very curious autograph has been discovered by an anti- 
quarian who keeps a little shop near the Temple. It is 
written on the fly-leaf of a manuscript Livre d’ Heures, which 
had been in the possession of a shoemaker’s family as long as 
the workman, who is now seventy-five years old, could re- 
member, and he believes that his father obtained the book 
during the sack of the Hotel Sevigné, in 1793. The book 
bears the crown and insignia of the Queens of France, nearly 
effaced, and the letters M and C interlaced in the same 
manner as they are cut over the columns of the Louvre and 
the Halle aux Blés. There is no doubt, says our informant, 
that the book belonged to Queen Catherine of Medicis, but 
the autograph in it ig the most interesting portion. It is in 
the handwriting of Henry, Duke of Guise, and says, simply, 
a All is arranged for the 24th.” It is signed, ‘Le B.” This 
signature 1as much Intrigued the experts, but it is easily ex- 
plained as “Le Ballafré,” under’ which name Henry of 
Lorraine was much known by reason of the scar he bore on his 
face, His words, no donbt, alluded to the terrible 24th of 
August, 1572, the day preceding the St, Bartholomew massacre. 
Every one of these letters, perhaps, cost a hundred lives, 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


DrurRyY-LANE.—Phobus’s Fix—(At Eight) Peep-o’-Day. Seven. ; 

HAYMARKET.—<An Alarming Sacrifice (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
American Cousin—Shocking Events. Seven. : 

Princess’s.—Your Life’s in Danger—Paul Lafarge—A Dark Night’s Work’ 
Seven. = 

ADELPH!I.—My Precious Betsey—The Prompter’s Box—Whitebait at Green- 
wich. Seven. . : 

LyceuM.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter-past Hight) Chilperic? 
Half-past Seven, : 

Otympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

GLose.—Whitebait at Greenwich—(At Eight) Philomel—The Goose with 
the Golden Eggs. Seven. : 

STRAND.—Good for Nothing—Widow’s Weeds—Ino—A Regular Fix. Seven. 

St. Jamxs’s.—She Stoops to Conqner tay a Quarter past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unha Pair. Seven. ; 

PRINCE oF Wires eon Dearest, Mramma-qAt Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New Royatry.—Love’s Doctor—(At Nine) Black-eyed Susan—Rely on 
my Discretion. Half-past Seven. - a 

New Queen’s.—Quick March-(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. . . 

GAIEetTy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) The First Night 
—(At Nine) Uncle Dick’s Darling. Seven. J 

CuHaRINnG-cross.—To Oblige Benson—Not so Bad After All—Ixion. 
Seven. 

AstLey’s.—A Popular Play, &c. Seven. . : 

New Nationa STanDARD.—Formosa—The Forty Thieves. Seven. 

RoYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, HotBorN.—Scenes in the Arena, com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PAaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. | 

Sr. James’s Haru, Piccapsrty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Kvening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Fight. 

Eqyptian HA, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8S. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. ? 

PoLyTEcHNiIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Marcu 27. Sunpay.—fourth Sunday in Lent. ; 
. Monday.—Declaration of war with Russia, 1854. 


» 29. Tuesday.—Clock before sun, 4m. 50sec. 
», 30. Wednesday,—Duration of twilight, 1h. 59m. 
», ol. Thursday.—Sun sets, 6.29 p.m. 
Aprit 1, Friday.—All Fools’-day. 
+3 2. Saturday.—Sun rises 5,36 A.M. 
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Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 

4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C,, and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
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event of any difficulty, eaten will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d ; three copies for 11d. 
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AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


** Our next portrait will be that of H.R.H. Prince Chris- 
tian. 
Mamma.—Pure candy, eaten in moderation and at proper 


times, is not unwholesome for a healthy person. Sweet 
things should not be taken when the a ite, from fasting, 
is eager for food. If eaten at such a time as just before the 


usual hour of a hearty meal, they will satiate and destroy 
the appetite for the solid nutriment required for the due 
strengthening of the body, 

B. 8.—The waterproof suit for spring wear should have a 
short skirt three yards wide, and a short basque, trimmed 
with alpaca braid. Plain grey or the golden-brown water- 
proof are most stylish. 

H. S. G.—Where good resolutions failed, the constant wearing 
of gloves was found, in a case we know of, an effectual 
remedy for the bad habit of ‘‘ biting the finger nails.” 

Youne MoruEr.—Boys and girls are dressed alike till they 
are three years old. They wear white slips of muslin or 
piqué, or buff linen blouses and jackets, with little short 
gored skirts. Sacque-shaped over-garments of white cloth 
or merino bound with blue or plaid velvet. 

Brssiz.—You had better send your cloak to a French scourer. 
Since drops of rain spot it you will have to use it very care- 
fully. 

Sears —MSS. for the press should be written as legibly 
as possible upon one side of a small slip of paper of the 
size of the quarter of a foolscap sheet, and each page 
numbered. You need not attach them together. The 
paging is the sole indication of connection required by the 
printer. 

An Op Suzscrizer.—Our Fashion articles in the present 
number will probably give you all the information you desire. 


Our ExcHaner.—Communications have been forwarded 
to ‘‘Romp” and ‘‘ Peter Spy.” 


= Pesle oor 
eer 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1870. 


ERILY we are a much-enduring people, and have 

to feel the pinch most unmercifully before we 

are roused to do more than simply grumble and bear 
it. The revelations that are continually being made 
as to the poisonous adulteration of many articles of 
daily use—revelations that come to be received almost 
as a matter of course--are sufficient to prove this, 
were proof at all necessary. Our legislation on this 
as on other matters is nearly always spasmodic and 
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piecemeal, and so for one defrauding tradesman who 
is punished, more than fifty escape, thereby perpe- 
trating a serious mischief as regards not only the 
general public but-also honest dealers. Thus, apropos 
of the recent disclosures respecting “ mud butter,” 
a cook who “now never eats butter at all” writes: 
“T once had a situation at a place where the people 
used to made butter without cream. They got a bath 
big enough for a man to sit down in, and they filled 
that with American tallow. They beat up the tallow 
well, and then squeezed into it mashed carrots and 
yolks of eggs. The mixture was sold as Ostend butter. 
It was like a good deal of butter I have eaten. 
People who had it might say, ‘ Ah, the grass is scarce, 
and they are feeding the cows on roots.” Other cor- 
respondents have also supplied details almost as dis- 
gusting. Happily, thanks to Dr. Letheby, the 
spurious tea, of which there has been so much talk, 
has been ordered by the authorities to be destroyed. 
The case came on at Guildhall on Monday, when Dr. 
Letheby gave in evidence the results of his examina- 
tion of the compound, and stated the conclusion at 
which he had arrived regarding it, which was to the 
effect that it consisted of a very little good tea—“a 
mere trace”—mixed with a quantity of decayed and 
exhausted leaves. Other medical testimony to the 
same effect was produced. Mr. Vinen found that an 
effusion of it produced a grey weak tea, with a sicken- 
ing smell, containing various dirty masses insoluble in 
water ; and Mr, John Stenhouse expressed his opinion 
that it had gone through some process of putrefaction. 
Upon this evidence Mr. Alderman Stone ordered the 
tea to be destroyed, but gave time to the owners to 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench on the point of 
law. 

The kidnapping of children is not yet, it would 
seem, quite a thing of the past. Only a few days ago 
a@ woman named Mary Hogan, twenty-six, described 
as of no occupation, was charged with decoying away 
two children, John Thomas Bendall and Charlotte 
Bendall, both under fourteen years of age, with intent 
to deprive their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bendall, of 
Betts-street, St. George’s, of their custody and care. 
Mr, Besley prosecuted ; the prisoner was undefended. 
On the 21st of last month, about half-past eleven in 
the forenoon, Mrs. Bendall left her two children in 
Rosemary-lane for a few minutes, while she went into 
a shop. During her absence the children—:the boy 
being about eleven and the girl about nine years 
old—were looking in at a confectioner’s window, when 
the prisoner came up and promised them some 
sweets if they would go with her. The boy said they 
would, and they went to Cable-street, where she tried 
to send them into a public-house to beg. They refused 
and she took them to another public-house in Back- 
church-lane. There she went in herself and got 4d., 
and told the children what she had obtained, and 
urged them to beg in another house. On their refusal 
she took them to an eating-house in Whitechapel, and 
from there, after again endeavouring to induce them 
to beg, took them at about midnight to a house in 
Brick-lane, Bethnal-green, where she told them to go 
upstairs. There they were found, sitting on the stairs, 
by Hart, 77 H. The jury having found the prisoner 
guilty, she was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. 


One of the Paris journals announces the death, at 
Versailles, of a Russian lady who appeared in the 
drawing-rooms of Paris in 1848 and 1849, and was 
nicknamed the “Dame a la Clef.” She died, aged 
forty-five, in the most complete solitude. It is said 
that her husband, who was much older than she, 
came to see her for a week or two every six months 
and went away again no one knew whither. All 
was mysterious about this Lady of the Key. Last 
month the husband did not return as usual, but a 
letter came announcing his death. The widow 
survived him a few days only, and it is supposed she 
allowed herself to die of hunger. Whether true or 
not, this was the story that was whispered about 
her when she appeared in Paris, young and 
beautiful, more than twenty years ago. It is said 
that her husband surprised her in a little country 
house which he possessed near Moscow at the moment 
she was hastily shutting somebody up in a wardrobe. 
A servant had betrayed her. The Muscovite Othello 
turned the key twice in the wardrobe, took it out, 
then told his wife to follow him. A travelling britzska 
stood afew paces from the villa. More dead than 
alive, the unhappy woman obeyed. When the hus- 
band had placed her in the carriage, and given an 
order in a low voice to the coachman, “ Keep this 
key,” he said to his wife; “I have forgotten some- 
thing and will return,’ and then went back to 
the house. He returned according to his pro- 
mise, but as the carriage descended the hill the 
poor woman saw the flames issuing from the win- 
dows of the country house and taking full posses- 
sion of it. he fainted away, and on _ regain- 
ing her senses perceived that a gold chain was 
rivetted round her neck to which the little key of the 
wardrobe was attached. She wished to kill herself, 
but her husband threatened her that if she committed 
suicide he would reveal her misconduct, and eever he 
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and her family with dishonour. She was, therefore, 
condemned to live, and her strange necklace excited 
much curiosity in Paris. At last her tyrant allowed her 
to retire into a quiet retreat on the express stipulation 
that she would not attempt to destroy herself during his 
lifetime. His death released her from this condition ; 
but she had languished for more than twenty years, 
having the witness of her guilt always before her 
eyes. It is a curious story; we wonder whether it is 
true ! ———— 


Servants are doubtless aggravating enough at 
times, but they are not likely to be improved—even 
if the law permitted it, which fortunately it does not 
—by such passionate and brutal treatment as that re- 
ported of Mr. J. Wilson Gray, a barrister, of 9, Princes- 
square, Bayswater, who has been charged at the Mary- 
lebone Police-court with assaulting his servant, Susan 
Morris. The girl, it seems, had been apprenticed to 
the defendant from the Foundling Hospital, and the 
governors of that institution were the prosecutors in 
the case. Morris stated that on the 24th of February, 
Mrs. Gray ordered her into the billiard-rooom. Her 
master was lying on the sofa, and told her 
to bring a cane. She thought he was going out, 
and brought him his walking-stick—a stout, thick 
stick. He then told her to hold out her hand. She 
held it out, and as he struck at it she drew it back. 
He called upon her to hold it out again. She did so, 
and he struck at it, and she again drew it away. He 
then got up and thrashed her on her back and arms. 
She ran away, and he thrashed her all round the room. 
She called for mercy, and the more she did so the 
more he thrashed her. She had afterwards to get 
the broom to sweep up the broken glass of the gas 
chandelier that had been broken by his striking at her 
with the stick. Mr. D’Eyncourt asked what caused 
her master to behave in such a manner. The girl said 
that the nursemaid had ordered her to light a fire down- 
stairs, which was no part of her duty. If her mistress 
had told her to do it, she would have willingly done it. 
Mr. Lewis, who appeared for the defendant, said his 
client pleaded guilty, was sorry for what he had done, 
and was willing to pay anything the magistrate liked to 
the funds of the Foundling. Mr. D’Eyncourt replied 
that he had no power to order him to pay any money. 
The girl ought to be compensated. If he dealt with 
the case, without sending it to trial, he could only 
deal with it as a common assault, and not under the 
Aggravated Assaults Act. If it had been under the 
latter he could have sent the defendant to prison with- 
out a fine, and he should certainly have done so, as it 
appeared to him to have been an assault of some 
magnitude. Mr. Gray ultimately gave the girl 10/. 
as compensation for assaulting her, and was in addition 
fined 5/, for the assault, and 5/. for costs; making in 
all 207. This, we hone, may teach him the better to 
control his temper for the future. 


Che Drama, Ke. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Mr. Joun §. Curarxe, the American comedian, 
took leave of the London public on Friday even- 
ing, with the intention of sailing for New York 
on the following day. He leaves behind him an ex- 
cellent name. The parts in which he has appeared 
have been few in number, but they have enabled 
him to display a grotesque humour which is peculiarly 
his own ; and, perhaps, there is no other actor who, for 
the last twelve months, has caused so continuous a flow 
of mirth. Mr. John 8S. Clarke in The Toodles, like Mr. 
Sothern in the American Cousins, was one of the sights to 
be seen. 

The departure of this excellent actor, who, however, it 
is said, may return to England in the autumn, neces- 
sitated a change in the programme, so long unvaried, at 
the Strand theatre, and a slight comedy, evidently taken 
from the French, is the successful novelty. Of two young 
widows, cousins, dwelling together in the same country- 
house, the one honestly avows her intention to marry 
again as soon as she has the chance, the other indig- 
nantly disclaims such a purpose on her part, feeling 
that she is in duty bound to consecrate the remain- 
der of her life to the memory of ber lost husband. 
The lady who ‘doth protest too much” is of course the 
first to succumb to the temptation of an eligible alliance. 
A young man of fortune, with fowling-piece in hand, is 
found loitering about the grounds, apparently in search 
of sport, and, being arrested by the gamekeeper, is 
brought before the widows, the more volatile of whom, 
after a mock trial, adjudges, as the penalty of his intru- 
sion, that he shall be detained under their roof for the 
rest of the day. This welcome sentence furnishes him 
with an opportunity to declare his passion for the senti- 
mental lady, who, after a coy resistance, surrenders at 
discretion, and gladly consents to exchange her black 
dress for bridal attire—a determination which naturally 
exposes her to no little banter from the lips of her more 
candid friend. Such, in outline, is the plan of Widows’ 
Weeds, the little play from the joint pens of Messrs. John 
Oxenford and Horace Wigan, which was received with 
much favour on its production at this theatre on Saturday 
evening. 


—_ 


Another house full of literary reminiscences passed away a 
week or two ago—the old home of the Longmans, on the 
Green-hill, Hampstead. In the large drawing-room overlook. 
ing its pleasant gardens, Tom Moore, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Holland, Agnes and Joanna Baillie, Sir Walter Scott, and 
many other celebrities of the early part of the present century 
used to meet, Its last tenant was the late Lord Ashburton. 
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Debv ipooks. 


By ALEXANDER LAUDER. 

Stoughton. ) 
THE subject of this poem, which extends over 158 pages, 
is an interesting one, and the author proves himself to 
be possessed of the faculty of close observation, and the 
power of expressing himself in fairly polished verse. We 
fear, however, that his treatment iacks that dramatic 
force and felicity of description that would alone secure a 
poem of such a length favour with the general public. 
The story itself it is unnecessary for us to rehearse, but 
here are Mr. Lauder’s concluding lines : — 


Iphigene. (Hodder and 


The maidens of Israel lovingly cherished 

The memory of her who so mournfully perished : 
When the green leaf grows golden, before it is sere, 
They meet on the mountains four days in the year. 


When the gathering storks round the gateway sail, 

Ere the voice cf the plover is heard on the gale, 

When the herbs on the hill-sides far scatter their scents, 
Then the damsels of Israel spread out their tents ; 


When the olives are shaken and the vintage is o’er, 
When the orchard and vineyard have yielded their store, 
When new wine and oil from the presses are shed, 

Then the maidens of Israel bewail for the dead. 


At midnight so mournful, the sad requiem sing, 

Their lamps in their hands, trimmed and burning they swing, 
So singing they wander o’er hillside and plain, 

Where the shade of the martyr returneth again. 


Fruit from Devon; and Other Poems. By ALEXANDER 
TEETGEN. (Williams and Norgate.) 
THE ‘‘ Lyrical Vignettes of the North Coast,” other- 
wise the ‘* Fruit from Devon,” occupy only some twenty- 
five pages of a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty, 
but they form not the least important part, being occa- 
sionally marked by considerable local colouring and 
beauty, and the reader is not usually left in any doubt 
as to their purport. The following lines, from a poem sug- 
gested by the sight of a beautiful field of grass, near Ilfra- 
combe, on the slate rock, will explain what we mean :— 
O grass that growest on the rock, 
Green, springy, fresh, and foodful sweet, 
You teach to me a charming text— 
Thou moral underneath my feet ! 


Give me the man like that strong rock ; 
With core and basis central-deep ; 
But greening sweetly at the top, 
With touch to make a woman weep.” 
The miscellaneous poems range over a wide field. 


The Children’s Album. By Unctz Jonny. Fourth Edition. 
(Cassell. ) 

W35EN a work reaches a fourth edition it is a pretty sure 
sign that there was a vacant niche in literature for it to 
fill, and when the public has so satisfactorily expressed its 
opinion, the task of the reviewer is narrowed to that of 
proclaiming the fact of the reissue. Two yearsago, however, 
we expressed a favourable verdict of the work, and we see 
now no cause to modify the opinion. The book is really 
what it is claimed to be, a §‘ children’s album of pretty 
pictures with short stories.” On page 185 we give 
specimens of the former. 


The Family Friend. Part I. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
THE new series of the Family Friend (absorbing The 
Servants’ Magazine), of which this is the first quarterly 
part, is a cheap illustrated monthly, got up in the ex- 
cellent style that marks Messrs. Partridge’s better-known 
serial publications, and, like them, particularly suitable 
for circulating in the homes of the poor. Most of the 
papers and illustrations are prepared with what, in the 
phraseology of the day, is described as ‘‘a purpose,” but 
we are glad to find that that eminently disagieeable habit 
of patronising or ‘‘talking at” the readers, only too 
frequent with many would-be ‘‘ goody” writers, is 
avoided. The illustrations, drawn, we should imagine, 
from various sources, are really excellent of their kind, 
as the sample we have reproduced, by permission, on page 


177, evidences. 
Peto Music, 
SP 


———_—>—_—— 


SONGS, ETC. 


‘‘ Life is Like a Game of Cricket.” Words and Music by 
Frank Hatt. Illustrated. (Duff and Stewart.) 

** Croquet: Ladies Version.” Words by THomas W. 
CuHartEs. Music by Vincent Daviess. Illustrated. 
(Duff and Stewart.) 

‘Breeze of Spring.” Words by Mrs. Hermans. 

by Kate Lucy Warp. (Duff and Stewart.) 
Lire 1s Like A GAME or CrickEet.—The frontispiece 
and the chorus are not only the most showy, but also 
perhaps the most effective parts of this piece. The words, 
if they can hardly be denominated poetry, are yet com- 
mon sense and to the point, and as their theme is the 
favourite game of cricket, they are not likely to be too 
closely scanned by its admirers. It is a song for tbeir 
manly lovers rather than for the ladies. Zheir wants 
have been stndied in the second.on our list. ’ 
Croquet.—This also has a showy title-page, from which 
we learn that the song has been sung with success by Miss 

Milly Howard ; and really, though the words are not the 

most refined that might have been employed, they have 

a saucy, merry ring about them that may recommend 

them to that ubiquitous ‘Girl of the Period.” The 

music is as spirited as it is unpretentious and simple. 

Breeze or Sprinc.—Mrs. Hemans’ words are certainly 
pretty, but they are not the easiest that one might select to 
wed to music, so that Miss Ward’s partial success deserves 
more recognition than if her task had been lighter. The air 
of her song is melodious, if common-place, and the accom- 
paniment is marked by a vigour and originality that are 
not so characteristic of the drawing-room music of the day 
that we should be justified in passing them over without 
at least a word of praise. With the slight reservation we 
have made, this pleasant little song may be recommended 
for home singing. 


Music 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘Apollo and the Nymphs.” Morceau Elegant. 
«Posed by Jouannes WINKELHAUS. 

I Puritani.” Morceau Elegant. 
gc RELHAUS. (Duff and Stewart.) 

Casta Diva, and March, from Norma.” Transcribed 

for the Piano, by Jouannes WINKELHAUS, (Duff and 

Stewart.) 
THESE three pieces have much to recommend them, at 
least to amateurs. They are musical throughout, in parts 
even brilliant, and are so simple that they may be played 
off at sight by any one with ordinary command of the 
key-board. They would prove effective “ show ” pieces 
after but trifling efforts, in the hands of a performer of 
the most ordinary proficiency, and yet would amply repay 
more careful study. ‘‘I Puritani” and the transcription 
from Norma are most to our taste, yet ‘‘ Apollo and the 
Nymphs,” slight as it is, is not without colour and origi- 
nality. 


Com- 
(Duff and Stewart. ) 
By JoHannes W1n- 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


A LARGE first edition of Garibaldi’s ‘‘Rule of the Monk” 

having been exhausted, a second edition is now in the press. 

_Herr Rubinstein was presented with a laurel crown of 
silver on the occasion of the production of his Tour de Babel, 
at Konigsberg, 

A quarto volume, called ‘‘London,” the joint work of M. 
Gustave Doré and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, is in preparation. 
i will be issued in parts, and the first part will appear in 

ay. 

For the Birmingham Festival of this year Mr. John F. 
Barnett will supply a new work ; for that of 1873 Mr. A. 8. 
Sullivan will write. 

Mr. H. H. Dixon, known as ‘‘The Druid,” the author of 
‘The Post and the Paddock,” ‘‘Scott and Sebright,” ‘Silk 
and Scarlet,” and other works, died last week. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced a twelve nights’ engage- 
ment at Birmingham on Monday. We are informed that Mr. 
Sullivan will return to London in September next. 


The Earl of Desart is to contribute a serial novel to a 
monthly magazine. The title is said to be ‘‘ The Morals of 
Rotten Row ; a Tale of the London Season.”’ 


Mrs. Albert Smith, the widow of Mr. Albert Smith, and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, died on Saturday. Mrs. 
Smith was for some years before her marriage, in 1859, well 
known as a popular actress at the Lyceum and Adelphi 
Theatres, 


The literary world of Prussia is in an agreeable flutter at 
the announcement that the Queen of that kingdom has a 
religious novel in the press. At the same time Paris is edified 
by the news that Dumas is writing a play on the Traup- 
mann murders ! 

The celebrated musician and composer, Ignaz Moscheles, 
director of the Leipsic Conservatorium, died in that city early 
in the morning of the 9th instant, at the ripe age of seventy- 
six. He was the master of Thalberg and Mendelssohn. 
Deceased lived in London about thirty years ago. 

Our fair readers will doubtless be interested to learn, on 
Parisian authority, that the costume in which Mdlle. Sessi 
appeared in Donizetti’s Alina di Golconda, and which is stated 
(says the Musical Standard) to be a marvel of richness and 
good taste, was designed by Gustave Doré. 

The Philarmonic Society began its tifty-eighth season last 
week in St. James’s Hall, and started hopefully. A large 
audience, a good programme, and an orchestra individually 
efficient, led by a capable conductor (Mr. W. G. Cusins), 
furnished most of the elements of success. 


Mdme. Pauline Lucca, who had signed an agreement for the 
present season at Moscow, has, by the advice of her medical 
attendants, declared herself unable to fulfilit. The state of 
her health will, it is said, render it impossible for her to 
encounter such a cold climate as that of Moscow for at least 
another year. 


There is a rumour that two popular composers of music are 
to have the honour of knighthood—viz., Mr. Brinley Richards, 
the composer of the well-known and popular piece ‘‘ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales,” and Mr. J. P. Clarke, a military compo- 
ser, for his new national chant, ‘‘ Hail to the Duke.” 

An unfortunate début is reported from Paris, in that of 
Mdlle. Peroni, at the Italiens. The débutante, who played 
Maddalene in Rigoletto, had hardly commenced her part when 
she felt the symptoms of an attack of small-pox, the prevailing 
disease in Paris. She went through the rdé/e, and returned 
home to take to her bed, where she now remains. 

Forrucomina Concrerts.—March 30, Philharmonic Society, 
St. James’s Hall, 8.6. 31, Herr Carl Hause’s Concert, Han- 
over-square Rooms, 8.0. April 6, Oratorio Concert, Bach’s 
‘‘ Passion Music,” Exeter Hall, 8.0. 7, Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
man’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 8.0. 8, Mr. Wilhelm 
Coenen’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 8.0. 21, Herr Carl 
Hause’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 8.0, 22, Mr. 
Wilhelm Coenen’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 8.0. 25, 
Philharmonic Society, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. 28, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Blagrove’s Concert, St. George’s Hall, 8.30. 

Frencu Prays.—M. Raphaél Felix, who may fairly be 
called the restorer of the French stage in London, has already 
issued the programme of his present season, which will 
commence on the 20th of April, and conclude on the 4th of 
June, to be followed by an operatic season, during which 
Mdlle. Schneider will be the principal star. The dramatic 
repertory 18 very strong, including, as it does, many of the 
most noted pieces of modern Paris, while on the list of actors 
will be found the names of MM. Lafont, Regnier, and Paul 
Deshayes, and of Mesdames Plessy, Madeleine Brohan, 
Marie Laurent, Dinah Félix, and Leonide Leblanc. The first 
piece performed will be the Tartuffe of Moliére, with M. Paul 

eshayes as Tartuffe, and Madame Plessy as Elmire. 


A performance in aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund 
was given on Thursday morning last weck at the Queen’s 
Theatre, in presence of a fashionable audience. As is usual 
on similar occasions, the entertainment was supplied by mem- 
bers of various dramatic companies, and consisted of scenes 
from different plays now or recently exhibited in Loudon 
theatres, To the chance visitor to London, whose opportu- 
nities of seeing the stage are few, such an occasion offers par- 
ticular advantages. A countryman may retire with a stock 
of memories such as under other conditions would necessitate 
a prolonged stay in London, and may astonish his neighbours 
by his stories of Buckstone’s drollery and Toole’s humour, © . 
the grace of Miss Neilson and Mrs. Rousby, the pathos 0 
Miss Foote, the dancing of M. Marius, and other alice: 
implying an extensive knowledge of the stage. An an nnd 
was delivered by Mrs, Keeley, who was warmly received 4 
loudly applauded. 
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Onur Goork-Cable, 


BRAIDED SACHET. 


Materials. —Violet satin and gold braid, or white satin 
and blue silk braid. 

The name is done with gold thread. Trace the design on 
tissue paper. Tack the paper pattern on the satin, run 
on the braid, then tear away the paper. In fastening on 
and off, make a hole with a stiletto, and draw the braid 
through to the wrong side. Line with silk, and use any 
perfume which may be preferred. 


ANTIMACASSAR IN CROCHET. 


This antimacassar, if made up according to our direc- 
tions, will be found extremely pretty and useful. The 
cottons must be chosen according to the size it is wished 
to make the article, but anyway, that for the centre 
must be coarser than the cotton employed for the border, 
which is of a more lace-like design. The colours may be 
selected to suit taste, and when completed the anti- 
macassar should be lined with sarsenet, according in tint 
with the furniture of the room. The design may also be 


worked in wools of two shades, but in this case the lining 
will not of course be necessary. 


BRAIDED MAT,’ 


The instructions we have given for the sachet will apply 
to the copying of this design. The materials required for 
the mat will, however, be cloth and braid. It should be 
backed by a thick cardboard, covered with sarsenet or 
velvet, and the edges may be finished off with chenille or 
fancy cord. 


Wondon and Paris Fashions, 
SPRING BONNETS, HATS, VEILS, &c. 


Ik continuation of the remarks in our last number, we are 

in a position to state that bonnets are again becoming 
regular bonnets, with all the minutize pertaining thereto. 
Latest importations of French millinery from the best 
houses show positive bonnets with a headpiece, a crown, 
an atom of curtain and—that to which we have been 
longest unaccustomed —a trimming inside the front. 
Imagine this face-trimming to be clusters of violets or 
buttercups with lace, or a puff of velvet or silk, and add 
strings to tie beneath the chin, and the reader will believe 
that it is a bonnet of which we are talking, and nota 
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mere coiffure. Diadems are partially dispensed with ; 
the same round and towering effect being produced by 
the headpiece, which is short at the ears and very high. 
Like the Greek bonnet the front is slightly curved out- 
ward, permitting the trimming beneath to rest lightly on 
the frizzed hair above the forehead, while the back fits 
smoothly down on the chatelaine braids. With these 
shapes it is impossible to wear great stuffed cbignons, in- 
stead of which are used only softest braids clinging 
closely to the head and preserving its natural contour, 
L’Imperatrice is the name given to this shape. Other 
shapes differ too little from those of last season to re- 
quire description. 

Straw and China Crape.—Few fancy straws are seen. 
Substantial Dunstables, black and white mixed straws, 
and slate-coloured split straw are prepared for early 
spring ; sewed chip and Neapolitan braids for summer. 
The fabrics for dress bonnets are China crape and tulle. 
These are imported in the various desirable colours, such 
as Indienne blue, an old-fashioned hue, fresher than the 
sky tint, Nile green in two shades, ardoise or slate-colour, 
Chester, like Chester cheese, with Capoul green, flesh- 
colour, and the other shades mentioned in a previous 
paper. Ribbons, fringes, aigrettes, and flowers are 


Fig, 1.—BRAIDED SACHET. 


chosen in shades to match the bonnet materials, or else 
are slightly varied that there may be two or three shades 
of one colour on a bonnet. China crape is in light irre- 
gular puffs laid with studied carelessness over the frame, 
as it is too soft and clinging for set puffs and precise 
folds. Scarves of crape trim bonnets and round hats, but 
will require to be renewed often, as the fabric soon be- 
comes limp and stringy. 

The tulle bonnets are, we think, the loveliest. All 
colours are shown, but those of black tulle are most dis- 
tingué, and at the same time most useful, because they 
may be worn with a variety of toilettes. Over a lace 
frame of Imperatrice shape transparent black tulle is laid 
as plainly as if it were thick velvet or satin. Simple 
pipings of gros grain or satin finish the edges. In front 
is a single tea-rose with buds, or mignonette sprays of 
Capoul green, or else a crape-petaled Egyptian lily ; iace 
drapery falls at the side, or a square veil is at the back, 
and ribbon-strings tie under the chin. Models similar 
to this are sent over from all the best French houses. 
Light aerophine crape bonnets are made in much the 
same fashion. Few pleatings, quillings, and masses of 
shirred puffs are seen, the tendency being to display the 
outline of the bonnet, relieved only by a flower-cluster 
and streamers of lace or ribbon. 

Flowers, Ribbons, &c.—Half the importations of flowers 
are great full-blown roses of semi-transparent crape, 
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made in every shade known to nature and art. There 
are green roses, violet roses, and black—but white and 
tea roses, and the pale China rose, with autumn-tinted 
leaves, are to be the flowers of the season. Unripe wheat 
clusters of leaflets, unblown rosebuds, mosses and 
feathery grasses, show the pale yellow-green shade with 
which straw and lace bonnets are to be ornamented. 


_ The novelty among ribbons is called crape-ribbon. It 
is thick and soft-finished like China crape, but without 
its “crinkle.” ‘*Canaille,” a double - faced twilled 
ribbon, is also new ; but the preference is still for thick 
gros-grain ribbons. Black velvet ribbon is mingled with 
straw, China crape, and tulle, on. bonnets of Parisian 
make. Bias velvet cut from the piece is the special trim- 
ming for round hats. 

A few feather aigrettes appear on bonnets, and man 
plumes are employed for round hats. Beautifully-tinted 
feathers from the peacock’s throat trim black hats, while 
black aigrettes trim those of white chip. 

any jet ornaments are displayed, such as large slides 
of polished jet, finely-cut balls like the eardrops now 
worn, and tall aigrettes of large beads on slender, quiver- 
ing stems. These will be most used for round hats. Jet 
marguerites and balls also form heads of long hairpins, 


Bole enpaire, to fasten on the square lace veils yet to be 
escribed. 

Round Hats.—Round hats are not worn go far forward 
as they have been. The shapes that will probably find 
most favour are the Tyrolese, with straight crown or 
dented; the Huguenot, with high sloping crown and 
narrow brim ; and lastly, a regular turban with the crown 
receding from the front and a closely turned-up band 
around it. Scarves of China crape, wound about the 
crown, and drooping behind; squares of Donna Maria 
gauze, with one point pleated uear the front of the crown, 
the remainder covering the shoulders like a mantilla ; 
long ostrich plumes sweeping over the crown; and bands 
of velvet dotted with jet balls, are some of the trimmings 
seen on French hats. Sewed chip hats, trimmed with 
black velvet and a black aigrette, are appropriate for 
early spring wear with suits of grisaille and black silks. 
The turned-up brim is covered with bias velvet; a fan- 
like fluting and a jet aigrette are on the left side. 

The Square Veil.—'l he new square veil is a modification 
of the capulet, so much worn in Paris that it has threat- 
ened to supersede bonnets altogether. It is three-fourths 
of a yard of black dotted net, perfectly square, and edved 
with lace. One point falls over the face; the opposite 
point falls behind; while the others are fastened by a 
flower or bow beneath the chin. This is for dressy 
occasions. A plainer way is to fasten it back at the sides 
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by jet-headed pins, let 


the drapery tall over Laer: 


the shoulders, or else 
catch it up beneath the 
long braids of hair. 
Capulets of lace and 
of China crape are worn 
in Paris with merely a 
velvet bandeau in front 
in lieu of a_ bonnet. 
The drapery falls to the 
waist behind, is folded 
across the bosom, and 
held back at the sides 
by a camellia, a carna- 
tion, or pomegranate 
blossom placed amidst 
the lace. This is for 
carriage use, and is 
worn over elaborate 
coiffures that even in 
the daytime are slightly 
sprinkled with powder. 


SPRING WRAPS. 

A large importation 
of French wraps shows 
the styles for spring. 
The material is very 
heavy gros grain, and 
the trimming such ela- 
borate quantities of lace 
as were never used be- 
fore. Both thread and 
guipure lace are used. 
Thegarment is bordered 
with white lace, while 
row after row of narrow 
lace in box-pleated frills 
is laid on a net founda- 
tion and made to form 
the entire back, the 
flowing sleeves, or the 
side gores of a silk gar- 
ment. There are three 
shapes—the short pale- 
tot, the long casaque, 
and the Metternich 
mantle. This may not 
seem to promise much 
that is novel, yet the 
new shapes show so 
many changes and mo- 
difications that among 
fifty none looked familiar, and scarcely any two were 
alike. The paletot is loose like the sailor jacket and 
slightly longer, or else it is partly fitted to the figure by 
side bodies. In all cases it j is slashed in various places to 
give it sufficient spring over the large tournures that will 
continue to be worn. It may be cut open half-way up 
each front, or under the arms, or in the back, or in all 
these places, and the trimming i is carried all the way up 


the centre of the back, 
giving the garment the 


appearance of being 
open behind. The neck 

> 
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is cut out in_heart- 
pan 


run the hand through, 
and a ruffle below. “Tf 
coat-sleevesare retained 
a separate cuff is set on 
reaching nearly to the 
elbow. 

To show what novelty 
there may be in a pale- 
tot we describe one. 
The fronts, of corded 
silk, hang loose and 
square below the belt, 
and are slashed half- 
way up the centre. 
Thread lace three inches 
wide, headed by the 
soft old-fashioned moss 
trimming, edges this 
part of the jacket. At 
the back a sort of yoke 
of silk fits over the 
shoulders, from which 
falls the straight loose 
back made of black net, 
covered with many rows 
of narrow lace in box- 
pleated frills, with a 
satin piping above each 
row. The large flowing 
sleeves, open to the 
arm- hole, are entirely 
of net covered with 
pleated lace frills and 
piping. A thick ruche 
of black lace is around 
the neck. 

New casaques are of 
medium length and very 


shape, quite low in 


front, and finished with 
X XK 


a ruche or ruff of the 
- 


trimming lace. A large 
a x@ 


bow fastens the front, 
( i \ 


or else buttons with 
loops are added. Sleeves 
are almost invariably 
widely flowing, or else 
sabots, with a band to 
( pn 
wp 
Ny 
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bouffant, many of them NM ii 
having additional Hi is | Mi 
widths at the back that ALA ll HA 
give the appearance of 
a double basque, or a 
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Lig. 2, —ANTIMACASSAR. 


This third skirt may be simulated by trimming,» but 
more often the material is set on and lined with a foun- 
dation’ net to make it more bouffant. The front is 
buttoned all the way down, and-is frequently trimmed 
to outline a Louis XIV. waistcoat. Revers at the neck 
are wider and longer than those worn at present, sloping 
gradually to a point at the belt, somewhat?in the shape 
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third skirt, if the garment. is worn with a short silk skirt. | 
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4. 3.—DRAIDED MAT, 


. Paris 


conspicuous. 


of a fichu. These give 
a graceful tapering ap- 
pearance to square 
figures. The vest trim- 
ming suits slight figures 
best. When there are 
no revers the high neck 
is finished by a full 
ruche of lace, or else 
the fronts are rounded, 
open half-way to the 
belt, and edged with a 
standing lace frill. The 
very large sleeves are 
open up “the inside of 
the arm, or else closed 
and inserted very high 
on the shoulders to 
make them hang back- 
ward like the drapery 
of the Metternich man- 
tle. Belts are of plain 
watered or repped belt 
ribbon, or else folds of 
silk with bows, basque 
ends, tassels, passemen- 
terie ornaments, or 
double -pleated ruches 
behind... A few gar- 
ments have a sort of 
bretelle sash . hanging 
from the shoulders. No 
epaulettes. 

A model casaque has 
an easy-fitting front 
held by a belt; the cor- 
sage back is tight, while 
the back of the skirt is 
very full, and made 
more prominent by a 
long pointed basque 
added at the belt. The 
revers extend in a point 
to the belt in front and 
are square behind. 
They are of a separate 
piece of silk elaborate 
with pleated lace. Sabot 
sleeves. Chantilly lace, 
headed by a silk ruche 
notched and placed over 
a lace ruche, forms the 
trimming. Wide treble 
box-pleating of.silk and 


a passementerie ornament instead of a sash. 
Metternich mantles are entirely unchanged in shape. 
The sleeve-like drapery is frequently made of lace. 


TRIMMINGS. 

Lace will be as universal a trimming for summer gar- 
ments as velvet has been for those of’ the winter. 
who cannot afford fine lace will resort to the excellent 

© imitations that puzzlea 


Those 


connoisseur, as during 
the winter much vel- 
veteen trimming - has 
been worn in lieu. of 
velvet. For the narrow 
lace used as frills 
sharply-pointed . edges 
are» most . effective. 

White lace is worn in 
on black. silk 
wraps. and_ suits, but 
this © requires refined 
French taste to arrange 
it so that it is not too 
Mossy 
crimped fringes, moss 
galloon, and passemen- 
terie appear on French 
arments. Worth orders 
jet to be mingled with 
the great ‘quantities of 
passementerie that: are 
manufactured for him. 
There are no new hand- 
made trimmings, but 
many ‘are still. used, 
especially side - pleat- 
ings, either flat without 
heading, or in frills, and 
in both cases bound 
with satin. . Velvet will 
not be discarded. A 
jaunty little paleto’ is 
beautifully trimmed 
with two rows of velvet 
points with points of 
ace appearing between. 
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Another trimming is 
alternate box-pleated 


frills of satin and gros 
grain. These frills are 
bias, double of the ma- 
terial, an inch wide 
when finished, sewed on 
to overlap each other, 
and the cluster of four 
or six frills is headed 
by a satin piping and 
standing frill. 

One “thing we are 
happy to tell our readers 
is, that the garments ee 
last season may 
readily altered into the 
new shapes—paletots by 
being slashed at a 
vals, and casaques PY 
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adding a double bouffant skirt. The coat-sleeves may be 
improved by putting widely-pleated ruftles of silk or lace 
at the elhow. It is always possible to match gros grain 
sufficiently well and to re-trim it, and as these garments 
may be worn with any dress, it is economy to purchase a 
black silk wrap or to restore an old one. 


PARIS MODES, 
By Madame Raymonp. 

The season for assemblies of all kinds is prolonged very 
late in Paris; consequently the modistes are occupied 
simultaneously with ball-dresses and spring costumes ; 
the former for the evening, and the latter for the day- 
time, 

The manufacturers are preparing an immense variety 
of so-called fancy stuffs for suits, which are both good 
and cheap ; but in proportion to the increase of the latter 
quality, elegance and richness are lacking. The shades 
that prevail in silks are found therein, among which we 
may mention bronze and tourterelle-grey, a very pale 
shade. A multitude of scabieuse shades, more or less 
dark, are worn of preference by sensible women, The 
costume is made either all of the same silk, or else of two 
kinds of material (crépe de Chine for costly, and 
cashmere for simpler dresses), but always of the same 
colour. 

An attempt is made to revive pointed waists, and to 
abolish belts; but the latter are too pretty, and the 
former not sufficiently forgotten, for this change to be 
effected without resistance. A very small minority of 
pointed waists, not one in a hundred, are seen; but the 
fashion must be chronicled, for though it does not rule 
to-day, who can tell how it may be to-morrow ? 

A trimming which seems destined to obtain great suc- 
cess, and which is worthy of mention, as it will certainly 
be very seasonable in spring, is bands of white muslin 
pleated perpendicularly and edged with very narrow 
white lace, Valenciennes, or guipure ; these bands, which 
are set under the flounces of silk dresses, coming below 
them, of coursé nearly their full length, are called under- 
flounces, as one would say under-sleeves. They are never 
more than two inches wide, and sometimes narrower. 
The lower edge is in a straight line, and is sometimes cut 
in scallops or points. The same trimming is used to edge 
the necks of dresses, whether round, square, or en fichu; 
it is also employed to trim wrappings, in which case it is 
covered wiih black lace. The bottom of the dress is 
sometimes cut in large scallops, which are found with 
bright-coloured silk, and the muslin bands, pleated and 
edged with lace, are set underneath. This kind of 
trimming is especially used on light silk dresses, that is, 
spring silks. We will describe one of these, which will 
give a better idea of the subject. 

Under-skirt of tourterelle-grey faye, trimmed with three 
flounces, the lower edge of which is pinked, and which are 
set on the dress in such a manner as to describe large 
shallow curves. Under each flounce is set a strip of white 
muslin, pleated and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace, 
which comes a little more than an inch below the edge of 
the flounce. Low waist and short sleeves. Tunic of 
white muslin ; the lower edge cut in large, shallow curves, 
and trimmed with very wide Valenciennes ; this tunic is 
draped on each side under large cocardes of tourterelle- 
grey satin ribbon. High corsage of white muslin, open- 
ing en fichu in front. Large sleeyes, reaching to the 
elbow, and trimmed with wide Valenciennes lace, The 
neck is edged with a frill of narrower Valenciennes, If 
it be desired to wear this dress in the daytime, a high 
corsage and tunic of the same faye as the under-skirt, and 
trimmed, like the latter, with pleated muslin bands, is 
substituted for the muslin waist and tunic. This costume 
is worn in the street and the house in the daytime. 

We already see in a few large stores the charming 
material which our mothers called mousseline de laine, 
This will be the fashionable fabric of the coming summer, 
and is admirably suited for a draped costume, provided 
that it is worn with a silk skirt. Thus far it is only 
found in black, grey, and écru, though we hope that it 
will be manufactured in all shades. cru will be gene- 
rally adopted next summer, especially with a trimming of 
white guipure or fine English embroidery. This em- 
broidery will be much worn on figured percale and 
coloured jaconet ; that is, the percale itself will be em- 
broidered in the dress pattern either with wool or coloured 
cotton. For instance, a white percale dress with pink 
flowers executed in English embroidery with pink wool, 
or a dress of white jaconet with little lilac flowers, with 
flounces festooned and embroidered with lilac wool or 
cotton. 

To return to mousseline de laine. Of course this stuff 
will not be used for trained dresses. The arrangement 
which is projected is something like the following : Under- 
skirt of grey silk, trimmed with three double flounces, a 
little way apart, of mousseline de laine. Each double 
flounce is made of two pleated ruches, turned in opposite 
directions, with the seam covered by a fold of grey silk. 
Tunic of grey mousseline de laine, edged with a double 
flounce made in the same manner, with the upper ruche 
resting on the edge of the tunic, and the lower one falling 
below it; this tunic is draped under each arm and in the 
middle of the back. High corsage with close sleeves like 
the tunic. Small straight paletot of grey mousseline, 
slashed behind and under each arm, and edged all round 
with a double ruche like that on the dress. In very warm 
weather the suit may be worn without the paletot ; the 
waist, tunic, and a belt, with small postillion basque. 
simulating a tight-fitting casaque. 

From March to May black tulle and lace bonnets will 
be worn generally, or rather universally, at Paris. They 
often have a movable trimming composed of three bows, 
one large, Another medium, and the third small, made of 
purple, bright blue, green, or pink ribbon ; the first and 
last of these are furnished with large hairpins, by means 
of which the large bow is fastened in the hair, very high, 
on the left side of the head ; and the small bow is placed 
in the same manner on the right side, but lower than the 
preceding ; the medium-sized bow holds together the 
crossed strings of the bonnet. In this manner the trim- 
ming is varied ; for it is easy to haye three bows of three 
or four different colours to match the dress, A large 


' from Spain, and are called mantillas. 


square veil is often fastened on the back of the bonnet, 
and falls low on the shoulders. This seems to foreshadow 
the advent of the black lace mantilla instead of the bonnet, 
which is predicted every spring, without ever yet having 
been generally adopted in France. 

India shawls are draped into a graceful mantle, differ- 
ing somewhat from the Metternich ; this forms a tunic 
rather than a pouf, and can be arranged without cutting 
or injuring the shawl. Ancient shawls with narrow 
borders are used to make large, loose-fitting casaques with 
flowing sleeves, which are specially adapted to ladies of a 
certain age. 

We are witnessing at this moment the greatest anarchy 
in the world of fashion. All epochs are confounded to- 
gether, all styles mixed, and all reigns simultaneously 
adopted. Thus we see dresses with long trains, Louis 
XIV. style ; short costumes of mixed fabrics and colours, 
Louis XV. style; and high coiffures, such as Marie 
Antoinette affected; we see her white muslin fichus, 
pleated and worn over dresses high or at most heart-shaped 
in front; and, lastly, we hear predicted the Directory 
bonnets, perched on the top of the head, with borders of 
wide lace and broad ribbon. And we do not confine our- 
selves to French styles. Skirts have flounces pleated 
4 la Grecque (flat pleats touching each other and all turned 
the same way); chemisettes are Russes ; wrappings are 
Polonaises; tocques are Hongroises; and veils come 
In short, all tastes 
(even bad taste) can be pleased, for which reason it is all 
the more necessary to be rightly guided in the choice of 
dress amidst all this medley; for what should be guarded 
agajnst most of all is the mixing of styles ; one may wear 
What she likes, but not all at the same time, and she 
must take heed, in devising her dress, not to confound 
those belonging to different ages, or even countries. Such 
is now the law of elegance, which must be observed even 
in the smallest details ; as, for instance, it is bad taste to 
wear on the same dress flounces, fringe, lace, bias folds, 
velvet ribbon, &c. The great law of unity should pre- 
side over the whole toilette ; when the bonnet is not of 
the same shade as the dress, it must harmonise with it ; 
and it is only by strictly following this rule that the most 
elaborate costume never looks overloaded, and that the 
most novel and unique combination is always in con- 
formity with French taste, which is always based on 
simplicity, even in our epoch, so motley in appearance. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 

Her Majesty‘held the second Drawing-room of the season at 
Buckingham Palace on Tuesday afternoon, and the presenta- 
tions numbered over a hundred. The Queen, accompanied 
by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the other members of the Royal Family, entered the 
Throne Room shortly after three o’clock. In attendance 
upon Her Majesty were: The Duchess of Sutherland, Mis- 
tress of the Robes ; the Duchess of Roxburghe, Lady of the 
Bedchamber in Waiting: Lady Codrington, Woman of the 
Bedchamber in Waiting ; the Hon. Florence Seymour and the 
Hon. Mary Lascelles, Maids of Honour in Waiting, &c. 

The Queen wore a black moire antique dress, with a train 
trimmed with crape and jet, and a diadem of diamonds and 
rubies over a white tulle headdress, with a long veil. Her 
Majesty also wore a necklace and brooches of diamonds and 
rubies, the Riband and the Star of the Order of the Garter, 
the orders of Victoria and Albert, and Louise of Prussia, and 
the Coburg and Gotha Family Order, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a train of 
green satin covered with fine Irish lace, and a petticoat ef rich 
green silk, trimmed with plaitings of tulle and satin and a 
Floste of Irish lace, looped with bouquets of stephanotis. 
Headdress, a tiara of diamonds, feathers, and veil; ornaments, 
pearls and diamonds. Orders, Catherine of Russia, Victoria 
and Albert, and the Danish Order. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a train of rich 
white satin, trimmed with fringed ruches and satin, and a 
petticoat of white silk, with lace flounces and bows of satin. 
Headdress, feathers, veil, diamond tiara, and red roses; dia- 
mond ornaments. The Victoria and Albert Order, and the 
Coburg and Gotha Family Order. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 
A description of many of the more striking of the ladies’ 
dresses worn on the occasion is appended ;— 


Lady Llanover.—Body and train of black velvet bordered with 
white swan’s and black feathers and blond ruffles ; petticoat of 
white silk with satin stripes, looped with a silver lily and Jeaves. 
Headdress, white feathers and blonde veil; ornaments, pearls, 
diamonds, and amethysts. 

Lady Mary Arkwright.—Train and corsage of white-corded silk, 
partly veiled with fine Brussels lace: bouillonnés of tulle and 
ruches of white crape, relieved by bouquets of violet pansies and 
black velvet bows alternate ; petticoat of white tulle and crape 
over white glacé, trimmed to correspond. Headdress, feathers, 
lappets, and diamonds ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Lady Rhodes Green.—Train of turquoise blue poult de soie 
trimmed with tulle bouffant, with bouquets of water-lilies, an 
trails of variegated coleus leaves ; petticoat of white poult de soie, 
covered with tulle bouffants and volants, and ornamented with 
lilies, and trails to match train. Headdress, water-lilies, plume, 
and veil ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Madame de Bille.—Costume composed of a train of satin, gris 
d’argent, lined with pink silk, trimmed with Brussels point lace 
and ruche duchesse of pink poult de soie ; corsage to correspond ; 
skirt of pink poult de soie, trimmed with point lace and bouquets 
of roses. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, roses, Brussels lace, lappets, 
and double diadem of diamonds ; parure of diamonds. | é 

Hon. Mrs. Carpenter.—Manteau de cour of white satin and white 
clacé, trimmed with bouffets of tulle and satin; corsage to corre- 
spond trimmed with Brussels lace ; petticoat of white poult de soie, 
trimmed with bouillons of tulle and yolants of rich Brussels lace ; 
with chatelaine and bouquets of snowdrops, ivy leaves, and grass. 
Headdress, feathers, tulle veil, and spray of flowers ; ornaments, 

onds. ; 5 
wih Ciniehley. Prat of fleur de péche poult de soie, trimmed 
with dentelle de Bruxelles, festoons of satin, and pliss¢ of tulle ; 
corsage avec basquine, trimmed to correspond ; jupon of white 
poult de soie, trimmed with volants de dentille de Bruxelles, and 
festoons of fleur de péche and plissé of tulle. Headdress, camellias, 
plumes, and lappets ; ornaments, amethysts and diamonds. 

Mrs. Gardner (née Comtesse de Mandelsloh).—Dress and tunique 
Louis XY. of paille crystalise ; trimmed yolants of tulle, edged in 
crystalise, and covered with fine Brussels lace, looped with noeuds 
of black poult de soie frangé; train of paille poult de soie glacé ; 
trimmed plissés of tulle, and the same neuds. Coiffure, diamond 
stars, ostritch feathers, aigrette paille, and fine lace lappets; 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. ; 

Mrs. Bingham Mildmay.—Costume composed of a train of poult 
de soie, vert eau du Nil, trimmed with russels point lace and 
bouquets of dark crimson roses; corsage to correspond ; 
skirt of cream-coloured poult de soie, with tunique of Brussels 


point lace, trimmed and looped up with bouquets of dark crimson 
roses. Coiffure of ostritch feathers, crimson roses, tulle veil, and 


* diamonds; parure of diamonds. 


Mrs. Snowdon Henry.—Train and corsage 4 1a Pompadour in’rose 
angé poult de soie; trimmed volants of point de rose, veiled with 
silver tulle, looped with branches of acacias; jupe composed of 
bouffants of white tulle over white silk, and branches of acacias, 
Coiffure of diamonds and opals, ostrich feathers, and silver veil ; 
ornaments, diamonds and opals. 

Mrs. Frank Morrison.—Corsage and train of turquoise velvet, 
lined with rich blue satin, partly veiled with fine Brussels lace over 
blue satin ; jupe elegantly trimmed with fine Brussels lace, and 
volants of satin and tulle. Coiffure, diamonds, ostrich feathers, 
and Brussels lace veil; ornaments, diamonds, 

Mrs. Paterson.—Robe of Pomona satin, lined with white gros de 
Naples, trimmed with fine Honiton lace, bouquets of hyacinths and 
fern leaves; corsage 4 la Pompadour, with garniture en suite; jupon 
of white faye, ornamented with tulle illusion, neuds, satin 
chatelaine, and bouquets of fern leaves and hyacinths. Headdress, 
velvet Honiton lappets and ostrich plumes ; ornaments, diamonds, 

Mrs. Edgar Bowring.—Train and corsage of black gros du roi, 
festooned with bouillons of tulle, and butterfly bows of rose de chine 
satin; panier of fine point lace; jupon of rose de chine satin 
antique ; with tunique of fine point lace. Coiffure, court plume, 
rose de chine aigrette, and lappet ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Yarde Buller.—Train and corsage of black poult de soie, 
trimmed with bouffons of tulle, and panier of point lace ; petticoat 
of same silk, trimmed flounces of lace and tulle, with tablier of 
lace and {bows of satin ribbon. Headdress, plumes, lace lappet; 
ornaments, diamond necklace, &c. 

Miss Yarde Buller.—Costume composed of pink silk, train and 
corsage elegantly trimmed with pink satin and tulle; petticoat of 
white silk, with tulle over-skirt.” Headdress, plumes, pink Primila 
veil; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Maude Yarde Buller.—Costume of white silk, tastefully 
trimmed with white satin, tulle, and nceuds of ribbon; petticoat of 
white silk, with tulle Gouillons over-skirt. Headdress, narcissus, 
plume and veil ; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Crutchley.—Train of white poult de soie, trimmed with 
bouillons of tulle dentelle, bordé avec ruche ; jupon of white tulle 
illusion 4 petits volants, voile de tulle, looped up with bouquets of 
arum lilies and gardenias. Headdress, plumes, tulle veil, and arum 
lilies ; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Paterson.—Robe of rich white faye, ornamented with blonde 
tulle illusion, bouquets, lilies, and rosebuds; corsage en suite; 
white tulle illusion petticoat over white satin, trimmed en suite, 
with blonde rosebuds and lilies of the valley. Headdress, flowers, 
silver tulle, lappets, and ostrich plunie ; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Gardner.—Train and corsage of white poult de soie, with 
garniture of tulle, large Marguerites -and satin bows; petticoat of 
white tulle, covered with volants and ruches of tulle, over jupon 
of white taffetas, and trimmed with Marguerites and bows to cor- 
respond. Coiffure, pouffs of Marguerites and plumes, tulle veil; 
ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Henry.—Dress of white tulle over white glacé, showered in 
snowdrops and toufts of ivy leaves; train of white glacé, trimmed 
with anneaus of tulle, linked together with toufts of ivy and snow- 
drops. Coiffure, ostrich feathers, tulle veil, and snowdrops ; orna- 
ments, pearls. 

Miss Testaferrata Abela.—Train and bodice of white satin, 
trimmed with tulle, gold braid, and bouquets of blush roses, with 
bronze-coloured foliage ; petticoat of same satin, covered with a 
flounce, and skirts of white tulle, embroidered with gold, and fes- 
tooned with garland of faded leaves and roses. Headdress, court 
plume, veil, and roses ; ornaments, pearls. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Daniels (Mrs.) Marrying for Beauty, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 
Guest’s Fidelia Fiske, Story of a Consecrated Life, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Hay’s The Club and the Drawing-room, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 
Kirton’s Happy Homes and How to Make Them, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 
Lettice Lisle, by Author of ‘‘Stone Edge,” illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. cl. 
Marriage and Home, a Wedding Present, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Phelps’s Hedged In, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Robinson’s True to Herself, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Sacristan’s (The) Household, new edition, 12mo, 6s. cloth. 
Savage’s Woman of Business, 3 vols., crown &vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Too Much and Too Little Money, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 
Tottenham’s Terence M‘Gowan, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


To THE FASHIONABLE. —The ares for dress, about which 
we hear so much just now, is nothing new. An old satirist 
thus lampoons the ladies of his day :— 
What is the reason—can ‘you guess— 
Why men are poor, and women thinner ? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 
That nothing’s left to dress for dinner, 

Apropos of the recent reception of Mr. Dickens by the 
Queen, it may be remarked that Her Majesty, like George the 
Fourth, has a penchant for the society of men of genius, especially 
if they do not appear to be the dull dogs that men of genius 
often are when you take them out of their study and ask them 
to talk instead of writing, and, like most authors, is fond of 
exchanging autographed books, plumes herself upon having 
personally known most of the authors of her reign from Words- 
worth to Tennyson ; and the three most frequent visitors at 
Cowes and at Windsor are all three men of letters—Dean 
Stanley, Mr. Arthur Helps, and Mr. Theodore Martin. 
George the Fourth’s three favourite men of letters were Sheri- 
dan, Scott, and Moore. 

Mpme. Patri at St, PeETERspuRG.—Mdme. Patti’s farewell 
at the Opera-house at St. Petersburg on the 3rd inst. seems to 
have been a succession of triumphs. After the first act of 
Crispino the Emperor proceeded to congratulate the popular 
favourite, while the chef d’orchestre handed to her a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of camellias with a brooch, in the centre of which 
was an enormous pearl surrounded by thirty diamonds. This 
jewel, worth nearly 3,000/., was the gift of aclub. Six recallg 
followed. Next came the first act of Z'raviata, followed by 
eight recalls, a shower of flowers, &c., and the mad scene trom 
Lucia concluded the performance. After this, however, Mdme. 
Patti was veritably crowned with a wreath of laurels set in a 
massive gold coronet, presented by the orchestra, the 
enthusiasm of the audience exceeding all bounds, 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

-Horzpory Vauiry ~ Viapuor being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Simpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 

ossible prices. 

F THE Ney Vapor Mrcum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price, 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this Ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d. and Mr, Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last 
week. The Hon. Florence Seymour was in attendance. 
General the Hon. and Mrs. Grey had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal Family in the evening. 

Wednesday being the anniversary of the death of the 
lamented Duchess of Kent, the Queen and the royal Family 
visited the duchess’s mausoleum at Frogmore. After the 
Queen’s return to the Castle, the mausoleum was, by Her 
Majesty’s command, opened for the members of the household 
to visit it. In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out. 

Lady Fanny Howard and Lady Augusta Stanley, who had 
arrived during the day, had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family in the evening. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, walked in 
the grounds on Thursday morning. Prince Leopold and 
Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen held a private investiture of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath in the afternoon. Her Majesty, 
acecmpanied by her Royal Highness Princess Louise, entered 
the White Drawing-room at ten minutes before three o’clock, 
when the Right Hon. Sir Henry George Elliot, G.C.B., was 
introduced by Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., Lord Chamberlain, 
attended by Sir Albert W. Woods, Registrar and Secretary 
to the Order, bearing the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
upon a crimson cushion, and was invested by Her Majesty 
with the Riband and Badge of the Civil Division of the First 
Class of the Bath, and Her Majesty delivered to him the Star 
of his dignity in the Order. The following knights com- 
manders were then introduced, and received the honour of 
knighthood, and were invested by Her Majesty with the 
insignia of the Civil Division of the Second Class of the Order: 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Sabine, and Major-General 
William Erskine Baker. 

Her Majesty also held a private investiture of the most 
distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, when the 
Hon. John Rose and Mr. Thomas William Clinton Murdoch 
were introduced and received the honour of knighthood, and 
were) also invested with the insignia of Knights Commander 
of the Order. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Prince Leo- 
pold, drove out. 

The Duke of Roxburghe and the Marquis of Bowmont 
arrived at the Castle and had the honour of dining with the 
Queen andthe Royal Family. The Hon. Mrs. Alexander 
Gordon was also invited. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty walked and drove in the 
grounds, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince and 
Princess Christian visited the Queen during the morning. 
Count Gleichen also visited Her Majesty, and remained to 
luncheon. 

Friday being the anniversary of the birthday of her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise, the band of the Royal Horse 
Guards played the following selection of music early that 
morning under the windows of Princess Louise’s apartments, 
Serenade, ‘‘ Hail! Smiling Morn.”—Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” (Nicolai).—Walzer, ‘‘ Morgenblatter,” (Strauss). 
—Grand selection from Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

Madame Norman-Neéruda, Signor Piatti, and Mr. W. G. 
Cusins had the honour of performing on the violin, violon- 
cello, and pianoforte in the afternoon, in the White Drawing 
Room, before the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out during the afternoon. 

On Saturday morning the Queen went out, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went out. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Christian 
and Princess Beatrice, honoured Sir James Clark with a 
visit at Bagshot-park. The Duchess of Roxburghe was in 
attendance. 

The Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue and General the Hon. 
C. Grey had the honour of dining with Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family in the evening. 

The Queen, their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting attended 
Divine Service on Sunday morning in the private chapel. The 
Rey. Henry White, chaplain of the Chapel Royal Savoy, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, preached the sermon. 

Prince and Princess Christian remained to luncheon. 

The Queen drove out in the grounds on Monday morning, 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove in the grounds on Monday afternoon. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise, attended by Lady Caroline Barring- 
ton, was present in the evening at a ball given by Prince and 
Princess Christian at Frogmore House. 

Gi ae Hon. Eva Macdonald and Miss Evelyn Paget left the 
astle. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Princess Beatrice, left Windsor Castle at five 
minutes before eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning for London, 
to attend the Drawing-room. Her Majesty travelled by a 
2 peer eae on Ag pea puesto Railway to Paddington, 
and drove from thence to Buckingha 5 
detachment of the 9th Lancers, Benicar Siccges PY, 

Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Mary lascelles 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, 
and honoured the Earl and Countess Granville with a visit in 
Bruton-street, during the afternoon. 

Lord Methuen and Colonel the Hon. A Liddell succeeded 
Lord Wrottesley and Lord Frederic Kerr as Lord and Groom 
in Waiting. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


THe PRINcE AND Princess OF WALES IN Huntinapon- 
suIRE.——A ball given on Friday night last week at Kimbolton 
by the Duke and Duchess of Mauchester was one of the most 
brilliant ever known in the neighbourhood. There was a 
very large attendance of the most influential residents of the 
county, the officers of the Huntingdonshire Volunteers, a con- 
siderable number of the members of the Duke’s Light Horse 
Volunteers, and a very large circle of ladies. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess joined in the first quadrille 
and remained during the whole of the dancing, which lasted 
until a very late hour, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Saturday and the day before were devoted to hunting with 
the Cambridgeshire and Fitzwilliam Hounds, and furnished 
much better sport than did the two first days. On the Friday 
Mr. Newton took his hounds to Graffham West Wood, where 
a fox was found, which ran straight for Brampton, and then ran 
a circle to Perrey, where he was killed, after a pretty run of 
forty minutes. The Princess of Wales, who accompanied in 
her pony phaeton, was present at the death, and graciously 
accepted the brush. The meet with the Fitzwilliam Hounds 
on Saturday was the most brilliant of the week. The day was 
delightfully fine. 

The Prince and Princes of Wales attended Divine Service 
on Sunday morning at Kimbolton parish church, accompanied 
by the Duke and Duchess of Manchester and the visitors at the 
castle. On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs Stonor and Captain Ellis, returned to Marl- 
borough House. 

The Prince of Wales dined with the Marquis of Normanby 
and the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, at their mess in 
St. James’s Palace, on Tuesday evening. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess will have a dinner party this 
evening (Saturday) at Marlborough House. 


THE QUEEN oF THE NETHERLANDS.—Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands on Friday last week visited the 
Crystal Palace, attended by the members of her suite, having 
the previous day visited the South Kensington Museum. On 
Su. day Her Majesty, attended by Baroness de Pabst and 
Baron Schimmelpenninck van der Oye, and accompanied by 
his Excellency the Netherlands Minister, attended Divine 
Service at the Dutch Reformed Church, Austinfriars. The 
Rey. Dr. Gehle, Chaplain to the Legation of the Netherlands, 
preached the sermon. On the Saturday the Queen honoured 
Admiral Sir William and the Hon. Lady Hall with a visit at 
their residence in Phillimore-gardens. Her Majesty examined 
and showed much interest in a model of Her Majesty’s ship 
Warrior, the vessel in which William Prince of Orange, was 
conveyed to the Hague on the restoration of the Orange family 
in 1813. The Warrior was at the time under the command of 
Lady Hall’s father, the present Viscount Torrington, and Sir 
William Hall was a midshipman on board. The model is 
made out of the rudder of the old ship. On Monday Her 
Majesty, attended by several members of her suite, visited the 
British Museum. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has sailed from Bombay to Beypore. 
Every honour was paid him ; troops lined the roads, great 
crowds were present, and much enthusiasm was displayed. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary of Teck, with his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Teck, visited the Royal Botanic Gardens in the Regent’s- 
park on Friday and Saturday last. 

Prince and Princess Christian gave a dancing party at 
Frogmore on Monday evening, at which her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, was 
present. The string band of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey, played during 
the evening. : 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


Lord and Lady Alice Kenlis have arrived at 24, Belgrave- 
square, from the Continent. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Albans and Lady Diana 
Beauclerk have arrived at their residence, Princes-gate, for 
the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Bessborough.entertained a select 
party at dinner on Monday evening at their residence in 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 

We have to announce the death at Torquay, of the Hon, 
and Rev. Cecil Brownlow T. W. Fiennes, rector of Ashow, 
Warwickshire. The hon. and rev. gentleman was the second 
son of the Rev. Lord Saye and Sele, and was born August 20, 
1831. He was educated at New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1859, and previously to his appointment to 
Ashow had been rector of Hamstall-Ridware, Staffordshire. 
The lamented gentleman married, December, 17, 1861, 
Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Hardy, 
formerly Consul at St. Jago de Cuba, by whom he leaves a 
young family. 

The Marchioness of Downshire has arrived in town from 
ltaly. 

The Earl and Countess of Feversham have returned to 
their residence at Albert-gate, from spending a few weeks in 
Paris. 


The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and Ladies Fitzwilliam 
have arrived at their residence in Grosvenor-square from 
Wentworth House, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, for the season. 

Viscountess Holmesdale will have evening parties on Fri- 
day, the Ist, and on Thursday, the 7th of April, at her 
residence, 52, Grosvenor-place. 

Lady Abinger will have her first evening party on the 5th, 
and a dance on the 7th of next month, at her residence, 15, 
Cromwell-road. 

On Sunday night Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley died at her 
residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair. Her ladyship had 
reached the great age of eighty-six years. She was the only 
surviving issue of Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, and Margaret 
Caroline, daughter of the Ist Marquis of Stafford, K.G., 
and was born January 30, 1784, and married, June 23, 1806, 
Mr. W. Sloane Stanley, of Paulton, Hants, who died April 11, 
1860. 

The remains of the Countess of Breadalbane, who recently 
died at Nice, were last week conveyed from Taymouth Castle 
to Finlarig, near Killin, and consigned to their last resting- 
place beside the late marquis and his predecessors. 

Miss Harrington, a sister of Chancellor Harrington, of 
Exeter, and well known for her charities in that city, died on 
Sunday morning. 

Baron Graves, in the peerage of Ireland, died on Sunday 
morning at Thanckes-house, Devonport. The deceased, Wil- 
liam Thomas, was the third baron, and succeeded to the title 
in 1830 on the death of his father. He was twice married, in 
1832 to the relict of General Comte Bruyére, and in 1833 to 
Mile. Louise Adéle Maléne. For some years past his lordship 
lived in retirement. His son, Clarence Edward (born 1847), 
succeeds to the title. ’ 

The death of the Countess Bliicher (née Miss Dallas), of 
which the news reached Windsor on Sunday, has caused the 
Queen and Royal Family the deepest sorrow. The countess 
was one of Her Majesty's truest and most valued friends, and 
her loss will be irreparable not only to the Queen, but also to 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, to whom the countess was ever 
truly devoted. 

On Saturday night the Countess de Grey had a reception at 
her residence in Carlton Gardens, at which a numerous and 
fashionable company assembled. Previously to the assembly 
the Lord President of the Council and Countess entertained a 
party at dinner. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Blandford, accompanied 
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by Lady Georgiana Hamilton, have arrived in Paris on their 
way to Spain. 

The Earl and Countess Stanhope had a dinner party on 
Monday evening at their residence in Grosvenor-place-houses. 

We have to record the death of the Right Hon. Robert 

Jocelyn, Earl of Roden, which occured on Sunday, at Edin- 
burgh. The noble Earl way the eldest son of Robert, second 
Earl of Roden, by his first wife, Frances Theodosia, eldest ’ 
daughter of the Very Rey. Robert Bligh, dean of Elphin, bro- 
ther of the first Earl of Darnley. He was born October oF 
1788, consequently he was in his eighty-second year, The 
late Earl married, January 9, 1813, the Hon. Margaret Fran- 
ces Catherine Stapleton, second daughter of Thomas, twenty- 
second Lord Le de Spencer, and by that lady, who died in 
1860, he leaves surviving issue the Marchioness Elizabeth of 
Londonderry ; Frances, Countess of Gainsborough ; Maria, 
widow of the Hon. Major G. Forester; and Colonel Hon. 
Strange Jocelyn (late of the Scots Fusilier Guards), and Hon, 
William Nassau Jocelyn, belonging to the diplomatic service, 
The late Earl married, secondly, in 1862, Mrs. Reilly, daugh- 
ter of Mr Thomas Andrews of Green Knowles, N.B., and 
widow of Captain Robert Lushington Reilly, of the Madras 
Army. The deceased is succeeded in the family honours by 
his grandson, Robert Viscount Jocelyn, eldest son of his son, 
Robert, Viscount Jocelyn, who died in August 1854, by Lady 
Frances, youngest daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper and the 
late Viscountess Palmerston. 
§] His Excellency the {Chevalier de Chatelain and Mdme. de 
Chatelain gave their usual spring’fancy dress ball at their 
residence, Castlenau Lodge, Warwick-crescent, on Tuesday 
evening, the 15th inst. The ball was, as usual, most nume- 
rously and fashionably attended. 

We have to announce the death of Archibald, second Mar- 
quis of Ailsa, which took place on Sunday morning at eleven 
o'clock, from injuries he received in the hunting field on the 
4th instant. After the accident his lordship was considered 
in a critical state, but he rallied, and up to Friday last was 
thought to be dcing well. Erysipelas supervened, and he 
died, as we have already stated. The late Marquis was 
nephew of the Countess Dowager of Newburgh and Lady 
Alice Peel. The Earl of Cassillis, who succeeds his father in 
the marquisate, was born in 1847, and entered the army as 
ensign in the Coldstream Guards in 1866. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The concert given by their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of the French last week was preceded by a political 
dinner of sixty covers, at which the whole of the Imperial 
Family were present. Thesingers were Mdme. Cabel, Mdlle. 
Maria Roze, M. Capoul, and M. Gaillard. ‘The Prince 
Imperial was allowed to hear the first part only, having to 
retire at ten o'clock. The dresses of the Empress and of the 
Princess Clotilda presented this peculiarity, that both came 
from the East. That of her Majesty was a cherry-coloured 
Armenian damask, brought home from the excursion to 
Egypt ; and that of the princess was silver brocade covering a 
skirt of green velvet. Both her Majesty and the princess wore 
splendid diamonds. The concert terminated at eleven o’clock, 
but the Emperor and Empress did not quit the rooms for some 
time after. About 300 persons were present. 

According to the Gaulois a marriage is arranged between 
the Archduke Albert of Austria and the daughter of the ex- 
King of Hanover. The Emperor of Austria has at last given 
his consent, which he had for some time withheld. 

The trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte commenced at Tcurs 
on Monday, and the greatest excitement has prevailed. 

Le Gaulois says that the latest accounts of the Princess 
Charlotte, widow of the Archduke Maximilian. Emperor of 
Mexico, are very discouraging. The health of this unfortunate 
princess has gradually become worse, and for some time she 
has been permitted, as before, to visit Laeken. She is strictly 
watched at the Palace of Tervueren, where her sister-in-law, 
the Qucen of the Belgians, frequently visits her. To the 
mental alienation so long existing there is now added intense 
fever, which confines the patient to her bed. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Miss Mary Laing with Mr. Edward 
Kennard will be solemnised in the parish church of St. 
Nicholas, Brighton, on Thursday, the 7th of April. Mr. and 
Mrs. Laing will, after the ceremony, entertain a distinguished 
party at breakfast, at their mansion, Kastern-terrace. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between the 
Earl of Wicklow and Lady Georgiana Hamilton, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Captain J. J. 
Paterson Vox, of the 56th, and Miss Murray, youngest 
daughter of Sir James and Lady Murray, of Dublin. 

The marriage of the Rev. Alexander Ewing, son of the 
Bishop of Argyll, and Miss Cecilia Laura Meetkerke, second 
daughter of Colonel Meetkerke, is fixed to take place on the 
26th of April. 

A marriage is arranged between Lord Henley, M.P. and 
Miss Jekyl. 

A marviage is arranged between Mr. Wenman Aubrey 
Wykeham, eldest son of Mr, Aubrey Wykeham, of Chrimor, 
Oxon, and Miss Jane Grey, third daughter of Admiral the 
Hon. George Grey, and granddaughter of the distinguished 
statesman. p ; 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Borthwick and Miss 
Lister, daughter of the late Mr. Lister, of Armitage Park 
Staffordshire, and Lady Theresa Lewis. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Sir Charles Henry Darling, K.C.B., formerly 
Governor and Captain-General of the Island of Jamaica, who 
died at his residence, Cheltenham, on January 25 last, was 
proved, at Gloucester, under a nominal sum. The will is 
dated in 1861. Sir Charles has left the whole of his property 
in England and Jamaica to his wife for her life, and after- 
wards to his children. 

The will of Mr. Richard Kershaw Lumb, formerly of 
Halifax, Yorkshire, and late of The Elms, The Park, Chel- 
tenham, where he died on the 8rd ult., aged eighty-one, was 
proved in London, on the 8th inst., under 200,000/. per- 
sonalty. To his wife he leaves his residence at Leckhampton, 
Gloucestershire, and all his freehold property in Yorkshire 
and elsewhere ; a sum of 40,0007. under an ante-nuptial deed 
of settlement, and an annuity of 800/. also under settlement, 
or an equivalent in one sum; and appoints her residuary 
legatee of his property, real and personal, absolutely. To the 
brothers and sisters of his wife 1,000. each, and liberal legacies 
to thirteen cousins on his father’s and his mother side, to 
the family of Lamotte, and to many other of his relatives 
and friends. 

The will of Mr. George Ebenezer Foster, 
bridge, was proved in London on the 
120,0007. The will is dated May 5, 1868, 
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died January 18 last, aged fifty-eight. The executors and 
trustees are his sons, Messrs. Ebenezer Bird Foster, George 
Edward Foster, and Charles Finch Foster, and his son-in- 
law, Mr. Edward Rawlings. To the latter he leaves a legacy 
of 5,000/.; and to his (testator’s) daughter, the wife of the 
said Mr. E. Rawlings, in addition to 10,000/. under settle- 
ment, he leaves 20,000/. to her and her issue. He leaves to 
his wife all his furniture, an immediate legacy of 1,000/, the 
possession and enjoyment of his estate, The Brooklands, and 
the receipt of the rents arising from the Denny Abbey estate, 
with all other rents of his estates. He has left very liberal 
legacies to his sons. 

The will of Mr. John Morley was proved at Manchester 
under 90,0007. He has left to the Manchester Infirmary, the 
Salford Dispensary, the Chorlton Dispensary, the Hereford 
Infirmary, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Church Missionary Society, each 100/. free of duty. 

The will of Miss Sarah Fennell was proved at Bury St. Md- 
munds under 120,0007. She has bequeathed to the Suffolk 
Hospital and the Essex Hall for Idiots 1002. each. 

The wills of the undermentioned were recently proved— 
viz., Mr. T. Mellersh (Surrey), under 70,000/.; Mr. Daniel 
Collen (Somerset), 60,0007.; Mr. Samuel Copeland Kell, of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 35,000/.; Mr. J. Hudson, Leinster- 
square, Bayswater, 30,0007; Mr. R. Tippetts, surgeon, 
Brompton, 20,0004. 
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SIGNIFICATION OF PEMALE NAMES. 


MMA—tender, affectionate ; literally, 
one who nurses, cares for, watches over 
another—is of a German origin. Who 
could desire his mother, his sister, or his 
beloved, to bear a sweeter or better 
name? Under the form of Imma, it 
was honoured by Charlemagne’s fair 
daughter, whose love histury, in connec- 
tion with Eginhard, her father’s secre- 
tary, forms one of the prettiest episodes 
in the chronicles of the time. Emeline is simply a diminutive 
of Emma. 

GERTRUDE is from German, and, according to the etymology 
usually given, signifies all truth ; but Jung Stilling, in his 
“ Pneumatology,” gives it a very different meaning. Speaking 
of the Druids, he says: ‘‘ Into this mysterious spiritual order 
old women were also received ; who, by this means, attained 
to considerable rank and became priestesses. Such indi- 
viduals then received the title of Haxa—Druidess. Both 
these names were at that time honourable appellations ; they 
are now terms of reproach. The name of Gertrude is probably 
also derived from this source, and ought reasonably to be dis- 
used, {for it has the same meaning as the word haxa, or hexa, a 
witch.” Well, this may be true ; for Gertrudes are generally 
very bewitching. 

HELEN.—Latin, Helena; French, Helene—is of Greek 
origin. The true signification of it seems to be one of those 
vexed questions which abound in etymological discussions. 
According to one, it has the means of alluring ; another makes 
it signify a taker, or one who seizes; while a third defines it 
one who pities. Many a poor unfortunate lover has found 
Helen alluring ; and has finally been taken, seized, conquered, 
by the prestige of her bright eyes and sweet voice. Happy is 
he who finds her one who pities, for pity is akin to love. 
Ellen is only a different form of the same name. It is often 
contracted to Nellie and Nell, and is a fine name in all its 
forms. 

IsaBeL—French, Isabelle ; Spanish, Isabella—signifies 
olive-complexioned, or brown. ‘There is a silvery, bell-like 
music in the name, which is exceedingly attractive, and which 
has made it a favourite with poets. 

Mabeet is probably from MA BELLE, my fair, though some 
think it a contraction as AMABILIS—lovely or amiable. The 
fair ones who bear it have no reason to complain of either 
derivation. 

MARGARET—a pearl—is from the Latin Margarita. Another, 
and, if possible, more beautiful signification, has, curiously 
enough, attached itself to this name. The German word 
magd, a maid, was anciently written Magete and Maghat, 
which words were easily confused with Madge and Magie, 
and thus with Margaret. Daisies were also called maghets, 
maids, or margarets, whence we have the French marguerites, 
daisies. Margaret, then, may be a pearl or daisy, as she 
chooseth ; or she may, if she will, combine the beauty and 
purity of both in her life and character, and thus prove her- 
self worthy of her doubly significant name. But maidens are 
sometimes more than pearls and daisies, and well may the 
poet ask :— 


Where may the brightest flower be met, 
That can match with Margaret ? 


Mary.—This sweetest of all female names is from the He- 
brew, and has the meaning of exalted—a truly appropriate 
signification. It is a famous name, both in sacred and pro- 
fane history. 
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SuppEN DEATH OF A Lapy.—An inquest was held at the 
residence of Chancellor Harington, at Exeter, on Monday, on 
the body of Miss Anne Elizabeth Harington, who was found 
dead in.her bed on the previous day. Sarah Way, deceased’s 
servant, said her mistress was in better health than usual of 
late on Saturday evening. On retiring to bed she usually 
bolted and locked her bedroom door. Not hearing anything 
of her mistress at her accustomed time of getting up on 
Sunday morning, witness waited for an hour and then 
knocked, and receiving no answer the door was broken open, 
and Miss Harington was discovered in bed dead. The bed- 
clothes were ‘not disarranged. The medical gentleman who 
saw the body gave it as his opinion that apoplexy was the 
cause of death, and the jury returned a verdict to that effect. 
It was stated that Chancellor Harington, who lived with his 
sister, went away on Saturday, and, as was usual with him 
when leaving home, did not let any one but his sister know 
where he was going, and on Sunday and Monday every effort 
was being made to find him, but up to late in the evening he 
could not be found. Both the Chancellor and his sister were 
unmarried. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illnes, was given up by 
my physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your 
Pain Killer. and leave off all other medicines, and from 
the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
vetter, and is now strong and healthy.—Jonn WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To, P. Davis & Son.” 
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General Gotws of the Gileek, 


T Sheffield a few days ago, a bride and bridegroom, with 
A wedding friends, all went to church and back on gaily- 
caparisoned donkeys ! 

Dr. Skae, in his yearly report of the Edinburgh Lunatic 
Asylum, states that a girl, nine years of age, had gone out of 
her mind throught fright at suddenly meeting a dancing bear, 

A matrimonial advertisement in a Paris paper reads: ‘¢ A 
single gentleman, Protestant, and possessed of rentes, wishes 
to marry a Protestant lady, very distinguished, and possessed 
of more rentes.” ° e 

Mr. George Moore, of London, and Whitehall, Cumberland, 
has offered to establish an orphanage for the training of 
female pauper childrert in that county from six to twelve 
years of age. 

Tt is reported that a youthful lordling, barely out of his 
teens, has run away with the wife of his colonel, and will 
probably find himself in the Divorce Court before his brother 
is well out of it! 

Tue Fixssury Murper.—On Saturday afternoon, Mr, 
Jonas, the governor of Newgate, received a communication 
from the Home-office, announcing that the sentence of death 
upon Jacob Spinas is to be respited during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

THE TrIpLE Birru.—The Rev. J. Denman, a Newmarket 
clergyman, has received from Her Majesty a donation of 31. 
for the benefit of Mrs. Howlett, the wife of the labourer in that 
town, who was recently delivered of three children. One of 
the children has since died. 


Miss GArrett.—The British Medical Journal says that 
Miss Garrett has been admitted as a member of the medical 
staff of the East London Hospital for Children, and was 
appointed one of the physicians on Wednesday last. This is 
the first hospital in Great Britain which has recognised in this 
manner the female medical movement. 

The promoters of the Middle-class School for Boys in 
Cowper-street, City-road, encouraged by the success of their 
scheme, have resolved to establish a middle-class school for 
girls, to be conducted upon the same principle as the Cowper- 
street school. The new school will be opened in Finsbury for 
the education of 400 girls at a fee of one guinea per quarter. 

Miss Swain, a lady physician, has just passed through 
Jubbulpore to join the American Methodist Mission at 
Bareilly, so that feminine M.D.s are beginning to assert their 
rights in India ; indeed, it is thought that they would be 
peculiarly well received there, and. could carry out their pro- 
fession successfully with the superior classes of native women. 

SuspecteD MurpDER BY A Wtre.—On Tuesday, a woman 
named Eliza Jane Smith, was committed for trial at Darling- 
ton on a charge of wilfully murdering her husband, William 
Smith, a bank clerk, on Saturday night, by inflicting wounds 
upon his head. It is supposed that the injuries were caused 
by a heavy walking-stick, which was found in the room 
covered with blood, and to which also some hair adhered. 
There were stains of blood on a dress of Mrs. Smith’s found 
in the room. 

A new phase of the woman question was developed the 
other day in Davenport, Iowa. A young man and his in- 
tended bride presented themselves before the city clerk fora 
marriage licence. The youth was found to be under age and 
without parents or-guardians. To legalise proceedings the 
lady suggested that she herself should be appointed guardian. 
As she was over eighteen she was eligible, was duly appointed 
as guardian, and then gave her consent that her ward should 
marry herself. 

Rebecca Holder died a few days since at Shadwell, in the 
parish cf Uley, Gloucestershire, aged eighty-five. She had 
been the wife of a soldier in the English service, and as such 
had been attached to the household of the great Napoleon in 
St. Helena; to the last she retained a lively recollection of 
* the Little Corporal,” and was extremely fond of describing 
his dress, manners, and appearance. She died much re- 
spected, and in the enjoyment of full powers and of all 
comforts, having long been in the receipt of a pension from 
Mr. Barwick Baker, of Hardwick Court, in whose family she 
had often served. 


Mr. Payne held an inquest at Guy’s Hospital respecting the 
death of a woman named Symmons, who kept a street coffee- 
stall, and who died from the effects of injuries received by 
having some boiling. coffee spilt over her. Her husband’s 
version of the affair was that he and his wife were quarrelling, 
and that the deceased fell against the coffee-pot, and its con- 
tents went over her. The wife, when asked at the hospital 
by a friend how she got scalded, shook her head and declined 
to tell. The husband, it was stated, was drunk. The jury 
found a verdict of ‘* Accidental death.” 

Snock1nG anp Farau AccipENT.—On Saturday morning a 
carriage and pair which had been hired of Mr. Wadworth, of 
Luton, was passing down a lane leading from Ippolitts to the 
Hitchin-road. At the end of this lane is a high bank ten 
feet above the level of the main road ; the driver should have 
turned, but it is supposed he did not know the road, and he 
drove straight over the bank, precipitating the carriage down 
to the road. The driver was killed, as was also one of the 
lady passengers. The driver’s name is James Chamberlain, a 
married man, thirty-seven yeers of age. The lady who was 
killed is Miss Jane Reeves, twenty-three years of age, resid- 
ing at Luton. The other passenger, who was but slightly in- 
jured, was Miss Chapman, also of Luton. 


BEWARE oF 1HE Pump.—At a recent meeting of the Mary- 
lebone Vestry a letter wa’ received from the Post Office 
officials of the western district, stating that an old disused 
pump in Newman-street, Oxford-street, had been mmiababen by 
some persons for a pillar letter-box, and several letters had 
been “posted” through the slit left by the removal of the 
handle. A request was added that the pump might be 
removed. A short time ago a similar mistake was discovered 
with respect to an old pump in New-street, Dorset-square, in 
which it was found that twenty-seven letters had been placed. 
The vestry ordered the deceptive pump-case to be removed. 


Mystrertous DEATH or A Coox.—Mr. Bedford held an 
inquest on Monday night at Westminster, on the body of 
Catherine Edwin, aged twenty-two, who was found recently 
in the Thames, near Westminster-bridge. The woman was 
formerly in the service of the Earl of Hardwicke as cook, but 
had latterly been in the service of Mr. Herepath, of 18, Upper 
Phillimore-gardens, Kensington. She had been much de- 
pressed since leaving Lord Hardwicke’s, and on the evening 
of the 4th of February she went out, after taking supper, 
telling her fellow-servants that she would not be long gone, 
She did not, however, return, and nothing more was seen of 
her till Thursday morning last week, when her body was 
found. It appeared to have been in the water two or three 
weeks, In a private drawer at her employer’s house was 
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found a slip of paper, on which she had written, ‘‘ Give my 
money to my mother. Iam an unhappy woman.” The jury 
returned an open verdict. 

Happy ENDING TO A Divorce Casz,—One of the American 
papers states that at a divorce trial before J udge Sample, in 
Muncie, Indiana, recently, the principals in the suit, in rela- 
ting how lovingly they used to live together when first married, 
became so affected over the recollection of their lost happiness 
that they began to cry. The Judge followed suit, the audience 
joined in, and handkerchiefs were in general demand. J udge 
Sample, when they had all finished crying, Suggested to the 
husband and wife the propriety of trying to live happily 
together once more. After consultation they concluded to try 
it again, and the case was thus ended. 

PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CRADLE.—A_ ceremony pecu- 
liarly interesting on account of its novelty in Scotland took 
place at Portobello on Tuesday last week. A silver cradle 
was presented to the wife of Provost Wood, in consequence of 
her having, during her husband’s term of office, presented 
him with a son. The cradle, which is suspended between 
two pillars, is in the form of an antique galley, elegantly 
shaped, and terminating at the prow in an eagle’s head. The 
sides are chased with appropriate tracery, and the crest of 
Provost Wood is engraved in the centre within a laurel 
wreath. Seated in the stern is a child, who, with book and 
and pen in hand, seems attentive to the guardian angel, an 
exquisitely modelled winged figure standing on the pillar next 
the prow, while perched on the pillar at the stern sits an owl 
-—Minerva’s bird of wisdom. The design is symbolical of life’s 
voyage, watched over by love and wisdom. 

ELOPEMENT oF A YounG Lapy witH a Groom.—A young 
lady, temporarily residing at Blackpool with her relatives, 
eloped with a man employed at one of the livery stables there. 
The lady, who is described as a rather handsome girl, was in 
the habit of taking equestrian exercises on the promenades, 
and on these occasions was invariably attended by the groom 
in question. A very friendly intimacy was the result; and 
the other day the pair were missing. Search was made in the 
neighbourhood, but to no purpose; and a supposed clue 
having been obtained, a long and fatiguing pursuit by the 
friends of the fair one resulted only in disappointment. The 
runaway pair, however, returned to Blackpool, but they were 
then married, and the indignant relatives of the lady have re- 
solved to ‘‘make the best of a bad job.” When the young 
lady attains her majority, about two years hence, she will be 
entitled to a handsome competency. 

Curtous CasE or AssAuLT.—At the Hammersmith Police- 
court, on Saturday, Mr. Henry Charles Mower, merchant, 
was charged with assaulting the Rev. Walter Walsh, of St, 
Mary Magdalene, Chiswick. Mr. Walsh said he had been 
consulted by both the prisoner and his wife as to their dis- 
agreements. The wife had summoned her husband, and he 
(Mr. Walsh) accompanied her to the court on Friday to pro- 
tect her. The summons was adjourned, and when he was 
outside the prisoner came up and knocked off his hat, and 
subsequently he assaulted him in Chiswick-lane. The pri- 
soner said he had attended Mr. Walsh’s church, and he was 
very friendly with him, but two or three things happened, 
and he did not like his wife going to confession. Mr. Dayman 
ordered him to find two sureties, in 40/. each, for his good 
behaviour for six months. 


Stincutar BreacH oF Promise CAsE.—An action for 
breach of promise, tried at Stafford on Friday, before Mr. 
Baron Martin, had an extraordinary ending. The plaintiff, 
described as a middle-aged widow, swore several promises 
were made by the defendant, and was corroborated by the 
evidence of the plaintiff's sister. It was proved, however, 
that an attempt had been made to suborn another witness. 
The jury stopped the case, and said they were convinced that 
there was a conspiracy between the plaintiff and her sister. 
Mr. Baron Martin characterised the case as one of the grossest 
that had come under his notice, and said that it was just the 
kind of action which he had anticipated would arise from the 
passing of the new Act, which gives power to the persons 
directly concerned to give evidence on their own behalf. Mr. 
Huddleston, who was counsel for the defendant, concurred in 


$ Mr. Baron Martin’s remarks, and though he had voted for 


the alteration in the law, he was now convinced that he had 
made a mistake, 


_ Lhe Journal de Roanne mentions the following case of re- 

ligious intolerance: A poor woman. had died in childbirth 
after having been delivered of a stillborn infant. Two coffins 
were therefore prepared ; but when brought to the door of 
the Church des Minimes, the Abbé Foubert, vicar of the parish, 
ordered the bearer of the one containing the. child's body to 
remain outside, as the infant had not been baptized. Nor was 
this all. More than 200 persons accompanied the coffins to 
the cemetery, and when there, the same ecclesiastic refused 
to_allow that of the child to be placed in holy ground by the 
side of its mother, but ordered it. to be taken to an unconse- 
crated part of the burial-ground, in a place allotted to suicides. 
Fortunately amongst the attendants was M. Boullier, mayor 
of Roanne, who, as soon as the clergyman had said the 
prayers over the tomb of the mother, gave directions that the 
coffins should be placed side by side. 

Snockina DisaAstER IN AMERICA.—On the 2nd inst. a 
shocking catastrophe occurred in Neponset, near Boston, 
America, at M‘Bride’s Cotton Drying Works. From gome 
cause or other a fire broke out in the premises and spread 
amidst the inflammable material with great rapidity. Six 
women were known to be in the upper stories of the building 
but the progress of the flames was such that from the first it 
was evident that there was no chance of saving their lives. 
The engines did not arrive until half an hour had elapsed, 
and by that time the building was almost totally consumed. 
On the arrival of the engines the débris was quickly cooled by 
water, and the finding of the remains occupied but a few 
moments. Six charred stumps, with nothing to indicate the 
one from the other, were all that remained of the female 
operatives. All of them leave husbands and families. The 
deceased were mostly middle-aged women. 


“T had been several days suffering severel from diarrhca, 
accompanied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller re- 
commended to me so. strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I 
tried it, and got instant relief, and I can-do no. better 
than recommend it as strongly to others.—Hy. J. Noone, 
Traveller for Clement & Co., Bur on-on-Trent, Nov, 14, 1868.” 

Hotioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitrts—-UNFAILING RESTORATIVES— 
When climate, age, or hardships have undermined the health, skin 
diseases are prone to arise and augment the existing weakness, 
Holloway’s medicaments daily prove most serviceable, even under 
the most untoward circumstances. His well-known and _highly- 
esteemed unguent possesses the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe 
and heal without inflaming or irritating tke most tender skin or 
most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment and Pifls are infallible 
for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled ankles, and erysipelas. 
They have long been famed for their power of subduing glandular 
inflammations, local irritations, prickly heat, and that annoying 
eruption which frequently springs from neglecting outdoor exercise. 
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Correspondence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Eb. L.O.P.] 


“SCOLDING WIVES.” 
To the Editor of the LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Sir,—The name of Xantippe, the wife of Socrates 
has been transmitted to us as that of awoman of vio- 4 
lent temper, to bear with which was a severe trial of 
her distinguished husband’s philosophy. Her name, 
from the era in which she lived to the present 
time, has been a byword for a scold or vixen. But, 
even with the little information we possess respect- 
ing her, perhaps on due consideration we may arrive 
at the conclusion that she has been aspersed most 
unjustly. 

Her attachment to her husband was ardent, and 
continued undiminished until his sentence of death 
was accomplished, and at its consummation, when 
he had to swallow the fatal draught, her grief was 
so inconsolable that it became necessary to remove 
her from his presence. He himself acknowledged 
that she had many domestic virtues—no doubt 
managed their home affairs perfectly, and was 
anxious, like a good housewife, to advance the wel- 
fare of her children, and to improve the comforts 
of their family. 


The anecdote most insisted upon in support of 
the statement that Xantippe was of such uncon- 
trollable temper, and that under the most provoking 
circumstances Socrates retained the most perfect 
control over bimself, and remained thoroughly tran- 
quil, is, that once, in a violent rage, she threw some 
water over him, and that he, with the utmost calm- 
ness, merely remarked, ‘‘ After a storm comes a 
shower.” 

Well, from these facts, let us try to draw their 
natural conclusion, and begin by the inquiry how 
Master Socrates assisted in the obvious duty of pro- 
moting his family interests. He was followed by 
numbers who were anxious to gather instruction and 
wisdom from his mellifluous effusions, and his time 
was passed in the market-place, in the Gymnasia, 
and the workshops, teaching self-knowledge, and the 
end and value of our actions ; but for his instructions 
he constantly refused any payment or remuneration. 
His time was occupied for the benefit of others ; but, 
beyond an illustrious reputation, without any advan- 
tage to himself. The Athenians were an intellectual 
people, and anxious to improve in knowledge, and 
crowded to obtain from him instruction, and to 
listen to his eloquent reasoning—not less so, pro- 
bably, as the cost was nothing. In refusing payment, 
we may admire his exalted philanthropy; and it 
might have gratified his own self-esteem ; but to his 
poor wife it was sadly discouraging :—nothing brought 
home to improve their domestic circumstances ! 


As he passed so much of his time in gossipping 
about the town—or, if you please, in discoursing 
profound wisdom ; it mattered little to poor Xantippe 
which — he certainly could not have attended 
much to his home and family; and when at home in the 
evening we may be certain the pleasant conversation and 
endearments to which his wife would consider herself fully en- 
titled would be almost wanting. The ardent philosopher 
would have enough to occupy himself by thinking over and 
studying the instructions he should have to deliver the next day 
to his admiring disciples. Let us fora moment picture to our- 
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selves his domestic circle. The children not allowed to speak 
on pain of being sent to bed, lest they should interfere with the 
solemn meditations of their illustrious father ; poor Xantippe 
fidgetty, perhaps trying to amuse herself by mending the family 
clothes—although her husband sits there, she has not a soul 
with whom she can converse ; Socrates himself immoveable, sit- 
ting like a log, absorved in his profound cogitations. Dull 
work, this, for the poor lady! One loving word would have 


made her happy, but the thoughts of philosophers soar far above 
human affections. 
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Unquestionably Xantippe had to endure much. Your dis- 
tinguished wits, men of genius, and philosophers do not usually 
become the most attentive and affectionate of husbands ; and 
Xantippe might have lived much more happily with a man of 
more moderate pretensions than Socrates. Her temper would 
have probably been less tried, and she might have passed 
through life with the reputation of being a tolerably good- 

humoured woman.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
GrorcE Hurst, F.S.S. 
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To REsTorE CoLours.—It is well known 
that when the colour on a fabric has been 
destroyed by acid, ammonia is applied to 
neutralise the same. But it is not so well 
known, says a contemporary, that aftec the 
application of ammonia, 
chloroform will, in al- 
most all cases, restore 
the original colour. Chlo- 
roform will also remove 
paint from a garment 
when almost everything 
else fails, 


‘*WELCOMING” THE 
Duke oF EpInburen. 
—At Agra the Duke of 
Edinburgh is said to 
have inquired whether 
the city had a lunatic 
asylum. On being in- 
formed that such an in- 
stition would be of no 
utility in the place, he 
devoutly thanked hea: 
ven, observing that; wher- 
ever there was one they 
invariably took himthere 
and he always found the 
word ‘‘welcome” in large 
letters over the entrance! 

A Romantic Srory. 
—A Paris gamin found 
two immense diamonds, 
which had dropped from 
a Jady’s necklace, one day 
last week. He kept them 
a couple of days, and then 
exchanged them with an- 
other boy for a small 
pocket-knife. Gamin No. 
2 played at marbles with 
them, and lost one of 
them in the gutter. In 
the meantime, the lady 
who had lost the dia- 
monds hunted all over 
Paris for them without 
success, Gayroche gave 
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the second diamond to his sister, a workgirl, who showed it to 
her mistress, and the latter recognised it as one of the jewels 
which the Countess C , one of her customers, was despair- 
ing to find again. The poor owvriére was much surprised and 
gratified on recelving a reward of five hundred francs, as, 
happily, the other diamond was also discovered, in the con- 
ductor leading to the sewer, the boy indicating the spot where 
he had lost it. Everybody is not so lucky. ‘ 

LARGE FAMILIES.—Bronzino’s celebrated portrait of Dia- 
nora Frescobaldi has unquestionably high merits as a work of 
art ; but the high price which it fetched at the late 
sale of the San Donato collection (6007.) was ina 
measure due to the inscription at its foot, which 
asserts that Dianora was the mother of ‘at least 
fifty-two children.” She had never less than three 
at a birth, says the inscription, and we may add 
that there is a tradition in the Frescobaldi family 
that she once had six. Brand, in his ‘‘ Histor 
of Newcastle,” mentions, as a well-attested fact, 
thet a weaver in Scotland had, by one wife, sixty- 
two children, all of whom lived to be baptized ; and: 
in Aberconway Church may still be seen a monu- 
ment to the memory of Nicholas Hooker, who was 
himself a forty-first child, and the father of twenty- 
seven children by one wife. 


CURIOSITIES OF CookERY.—The following is a 
copy of the bill of fare of what is called a regular 
mandarin supper, given by Sir Charles Macdonald, 
at Hong Kong, in 1867, to the Duc de Penthiévre, 
the Comte de Beavoir, and some other French gen- 
tlemen: ‘‘ Preserved fruits; fish roe in sweet 
caramel sauce ; almonds and raisins; shark fins in 
gelatinous sauce; cakes of coagulated blood ; 
hashed dog, with lotus sauce ; birds’ nest soup ; 
lily seed soup; whale nerves, “with sweet sauce ; 
Kwai-poh-Hing ducks; sturgeons’ gills on com- 
pote ; croquettes of fish and rat ; sharks’ fat soup ; 
stewed sea-snails, with tadpoles; sweet dish com- 
posed of fish fins, fruit, ham, almonds, and 
essences ; lotus and almond soup as dessert, with 
medicated wine and warm arrack.” The mixture 
sounds curious to European ears, yet the Chinese 
have the reputation of being great epicures ! 

LETTER - WRITING EXTRAORDINARY. — Some 
amusing instances of ‘‘laconic letters” are given by 
Mr. Seton in his ‘‘Gossip about Letters and Letter- 
Writers.” Says Lord Berkeley to the Duke of 
Dorset: ‘*My dear Dorset,—I have just been 
married, and am the happiest dog alive.—Berkeley.”’ 
And gets for answer: ‘‘ My dear Berkeley,—Every 
dog has his day !—Dorset.” A young fellow at 
college wrote to his uncle, on whom he en- 
tirely depended: ‘‘My dear Uncle,—Ready for 
the needful.—Your affectionate Nephew.” The 
uncle replied: ‘‘My dear Nephew,—The needful 
is not ready.—Your affectionate Uncle.” It is 
pleasant that affection should survive pecuniary 
embarrassments, as it did in the case of Samuel 
Foote’s mother and himself: ‘‘My dear Sam,—I 
am in prison for debt; come and assist your 
loving mother.,—E. Foote,” ‘‘Dear Mother,—So 
am 1; which prevents his duty being paid to his 
loving mother by her affectionate son, Sam Foote.” 
An English nobleman was deeply in love with a 
‘lady fair.” He met her one evening at a crowded 
ball, and as he could not get an opportunity of 
talking to her, he contrived to slip into her 
hand a piece of paper with the two words, ‘‘ Will you? 
written upon it. The reply was equally brief—‘‘ Won’t I!” 
One would think that correspondence could scarcely be made 
more laconic than this ; but the impossible has been achieved. 
Brother Smith, of Leeds, anxious to learn any news his friend 
and fellow Quaker, Brother Brown, of Sheffield, might have to 
communicate, sent him a quarto sheet with a point of interro- 
gation inscribed in the centre. Brother Brown replied by 
sending a similar sheet on which nothing whatever appeared ! 


A young lady, wishing to entangle a young man in the 
meshes of Cupid, sent him the following invitation :— 
‘¢O will you come to tea with I, 
And help me eat a custard pie?” 
To which the young man, with corresponding sentiment and 
grammer, replied :— 
‘¢ Another one’s asked me to tea, 
And I must go and sup with she.’ 
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THE OLD CAT TAKING HER ‘* BENEFIT.”’—(See page 179.) 
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MY MONKEYS. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND, IN The Animal World. 


F monkeys are kindly treated they 
will be found to be most affectionate 
animals. They have so many ideas 
in common with our own species 
that, in my opinion, they are the 
most interesting of all pets. I have 
two monkeys of whom I am exceed- 
ingly fond. Their names are ‘‘The 
Hag” and ‘‘Tiny.” The Hag’s 
original name was ‘‘ Fanny,” but 

cs she has so much of the character of 

a disagreeable old woman about her that I call her “The 
Hag.” Tiny is a very little monkey indeed, not much bigger 
than a large rat. My friend Bartlett brou ght her to me from 
the Zoological Gardens as a dead monkey ; she was ‘‘as good 
as dead ”—a perfect skeleton, and with but little hair on her. 
She arrived tied up in an old canvas bag. I put her into The 
Hag’s cage. The old lady at once ‘‘took to her,” and in- 
stantly began the office of nurse: she cuddled up poor Tiny 
in her arms—made faces and showed her teeth at anybody 
who attempted to touch her. Tiny had port-wine negus, 
quinine-wine, beef-tea, egg and milk—in fact, anything she 
could eat ; and The Hag always allowed her to have ‘first 
pull” at whatever was put into the cage. In time Tiny stood 
up, then began to run, her hair all came again, and she is 
now one of the most wicked, intelligent, pretty little beasts 
that ever committed an act of theft. Steal? Why, her 
whole life is devoted. to stealing, for the pure love of the 
thing. 

The moment I come down to breakfast I let out the 
monkeys. I keepa box of sardines specially for The Hag, 
who immediately helps herself, and sits on the table grunting 
with pleasure as she licks her oily fingers. The moment Tiny 
is let loose she steals whatever is on the table, and it is great 
fun to see her snatch off the red herring from the plate and 
run off with it to the top of the book-shelves. While I am 
getting down my herring, Tiny goes to the breakfast-table 
again, and, if she can, steals the egg; this she tucks under 
her arm and bolts away, running on her hind legs. This 
young lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she once 
stole one that was quite hot, and burnt herself. She cried 
out, and The Hag left off eating sardines, shook her tail 
violently, and opened her mouth at me, as much as to say, 
‘¢You dare hurt my Tiny!” If I keep too sharp a look-out 
upon Miss Tiny, she will run like a rabbit across the table 
and upset what she can. She generally tries the sugar first, 
as she can then steal a bit, or she will just put her hand on 
the milk-jug and pull it over. If she cannot get at the sugar- 
basin or milk-jug, she will kick at them with her hind legs— 
just like a horse—and knock them over as she passes. 

Tiny and The Hag sometimes [go out stealing together. 
They climb up my coat and search all the pockets. 
generally carry a great many cedar pencils ; the monkeys take 
these out and bite off the cut ends; but the great treat is to 
pick and pick at the door of a glass cupboard till it is open, 
then to get in and drink the hair-oil, which they know is 
there. Any new thing that arrives they must examine, and 
when a hamper comes I let the monkeys unpack it, especially 
if I know it contains game. They pull out the straw a bit at 
a time, peep under the paper, run off crying, in their own 
language, ‘‘ Look out, there’s something alive in the basket !” 

The performance generally ends by their upsetting the basket, 
and if they turn out a hare they both set to work and ‘‘look 
fleas” in the hare’s fur. I once received a snake in a_ basket, 
and I Jet the monkeys unpack it: they have a mortal horror 
of asnake. When they found out the contents of the hamper, 
they were off in double-quick time, crying, ‘‘Murder! thieves!” 
and it was a long time before they would come down from 
behind the casts of salmon on the top of the book-shelves. 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I have only to 
open the door of their cage, and say, ‘‘Cage! cage! go in 
your cage! quick march !” and they go in instantly, like the 
good beasts they really are. The parrot has canght up these 
words, and when the monkeys are running about often cries 
out ‘‘ Cage! cage ! go into your cage !” but the little wretches 
do not care for old Poll. They sometimes attack her. Tiny 
steals her seed, and while she is pecking at the little thing 
The Hag will pull her tail from behind. Luckily, the 
monkeys are afraid of a stuffed Australian animal that hangs 
inmy room. When [have any specimens or bottles that | do 
not watit the monkeys to touch, I simply set down the 
‘bogie’ to act as sentry, as I know the monkeys will not 
come near it. 

Tiny is very attentive to The Hag, and cries bitterly if she 
is taken from het, She takes great liberties with her—climb- 
ing ip by means of her tail when it hangs down in a convenient 
rope-like manner. She also takes much of the products of her 
thieving to The Hag’s cage when she is shut up, and pokes 
papers through the bars of the cage. These the old thing 
tears up into shreds to pass away time. 


NEW, ond, BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
: for the SCRAP-BOOK of SCREEN. A very pretty 
Collection of 31 different Designs, highly finished, in 
Colour. Free for 31 stamps—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 
Flect-street, Londoit. 


USH ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, 


Although my monkeys do considerable mischief, yet I let 
them do it. Jam amply rewarded by their funpy and affec- 
tionate ways. If any of my readers have monkeys, and want 
to get them tame, they should give them the run of the room, 
and let them out at meal-times to eat and pick what they 
like. Summer and winter they should wear green baize 
jackets. 


he Humonrist. 


What is bigger than the biggest nutmeg ?—A nutmeg grater, 
When is a thief like a seamstress 7—When he cuts and runs, 
New Axiom—A thorn in the btish is worth two in the hand, 
Something to weep over—A bushel of onions. 

Amanwithan ‘‘opencoufitenance” is always read in the face ! 

Why is the figure nine like a peacock ?—Because it’s nothing 
without its tail. 

Q. How long can a goose stand on one foot?—A, Try it— 
that’s the way the goose found out. 

It is absurd to speak of the apple of an eye, when it is-well 
known that eyes should always be pears. 

What paper ought people with severe colds to write upon ? 
—Why, ti-shoo, of course. 

Why are young ladies like tender plants ?—Because they 
have a weakness for the sun (son) and air (heir). 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed drunkard ?— 
Because neither of them is satisfied with a moderate use of 
the glass. 

A Pennsylvania farmer states that he cured his daughter of 
the Grecian bend by pouring water on her and holding her out 
in the sun till she warped back again ! 

It was said of a very handsome woman, whose feet were 
immense: ‘‘She’s very pretty, but she upsets completely the 
ordinary system of measurement, by proving that two feet 
make a yard.” 

A gallant was lately sitting beside his beloved, and, being 
unable to think of anything to say, asked her why she was 
like a tailor. ‘I don’t know,” said she, with a pouting lip, 
‘unless it’s because I’m sitting beside a goose.” 

‘¢T say, ma,” says Master Mischievous, ‘‘one of the kittens 
is sitting in the old cat’s lap.”” His mother hastened to witness 
the strange fact, and found that one of the kittens had 
tumbled into the saucer of milk. 

A poet who is prematurely bald excuses it in this ingenious 
and complimentary manner: ‘ Baldness,” he says, ‘‘is only a 
proof of politeness paid to the beautiful SCX. Is it not the 
duty of a gentleman always to uncover his head in the presence 
of ladies? 

Assessor : ‘* How is it, Miss, that you gave your age to the 
Registrar as only twenty-five? I was born the same year with 
yourself, and, being thirty-nine, it must be —’ Young Lady: 
ie 1 but you see, Mr. Assessor, you have lived much faster 
than I.’ 


‘(My dear boy,” said a young lady, to a precocious youth of 
gixteeti, ‘‘does your father design you should tread the 
intricate aid thorny paths of a profession, the straight and 
narrow paths of the ministry, or revel amid the flowery fields 
of literature ?’ ‘‘ No, marm ; dad says he’s goin’ to set me to 
work in the tater field.” 

THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 

T know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house. 

There’s no one ever seen his face, 
And yet we all agree 

That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. No-bod-ee. 

Tis he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves our doors ajar ; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see ? 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. No-bod-ee. 


The finger-marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made ; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtain fade ; 

The ink we never spill ; the boots 
That lying round you see 

Age not our boots. They all belong 
To Mr. No-bod-ee. 

A Canadian clergyman not long since was called upon by an 
Irish girl, who asked how much he charged for marrying any- 
body. He replied, ‘‘A dollar and a half,” and Biddy 
departed, A few evenings later, on being summoned to the 
door, he was acosted by the same person, with the remark 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerreorLy sMooTH, 55s. each 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s, 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847. 


AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


that she had come to be married. ‘‘ Very well,” said the 
minister ; but, percelving with astonishment that she was 
alone, he continued, ‘‘ Where is the man?” ‘‘ And don’t you 
find the man for a dollar and half?” 


THE QUAKERESS’S RusE.—A sheriff was once asked to 
execute a writ against a Quaker. On arriving at his house he 
saw the Quaker’s wife, who, in reply to the inquiry whether 
her husband was at home, said he was, at the same time 
requesting him to be seated, and her husband would speedily 
see him. The officer waited patiently some time, when, the 
fair Quakeress coming into the room, he reminded her of her 
promise that he might see her husband. ‘‘Nay, friend,” said 
she: ‘*I promised that he would see thee. He hath seen 
thee, He did not like thy looks: therefore he avoided 
thee, and hath departed from the house by another path.” 


(From Punch.) 

More THAN CovuLD BE ExpEecTED.—Some people seem so 
utterly stupid that one feels relieved even to hear them say 
that they have ‘‘ half a mind.” 

TWO WRETCHES. 
‘* What a woman will do, in a specified case, 
Not the wisest of men will declare ;” 
**Cockalorum, you're right,” said Bernando (so base), 
‘* And the wiser, the less he will—care.” 
(from the Free Lance.) 
_ Dzrrsirions.—Chicken hazard : Rearing fowls. The heel- 
ing art: Cobbling. A barrel organ: A beer engine. The 
querist of the queer: A commissioner on lunacy. “A cutlass : 
A jilted young lady. Contempt of court: Snubbing a lover. 


‘* BEAUTY HATH CHARMS,” 


Picthe. Hour’ my De 
Allys, Utartiages, and Deaths, 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 23s. 61. each.] 


BIRTHS, 
On the 21st inst, at 1 i -Vi i 
Joseph Harris, sq’ we een Villas, Forest-lane, Stratford, the wife o 
On the 20th. inst., at South Hackney, Mrs. R. W. Bradford, of a son. 
On the 19th inst., at 106, Westbourne-terrace, the wife of A. L. Cohen, Esq., of 


a son. 
On the 20th inst,, at 6, Buckland-villas, Belsize-park i 

alalty ae preter) j F ze-park, the wife of Mr. H. Mar 
On the 20th inst., 5, at Westbourne-square, Hyde-park, Mrs. Cecil Reid, of a 


daughter. 
On the 19th inst.,.at] All Saints’, Kenstnerens 
a the inst., a aints’, Kensington-park, William Thorne, son of the 
late H. T. Coppinger, Esq., of Carhue Hall, count ” Cork avinia, y 
daughter of the late F. Ww. Brittain, Esq., of a Son. TEN Sra pe LOREEN TOuNee! 
6 DEATHS, 
n the 18th inst., at Dover, Eva Sophia, wi ; i 
sevent ess year ophia, wife of H. Bettsworth, Esq., in her 
n the 19th inst., at Newall Hall, near Otl reli i i 
ate ninetieth year of ‘dor nee: ey, Ann, relict of F. Billam, Esq., in 
n the 19th inst., at 8, Montagu-st: ee an-s 
sevonteune, ; f gu-street, Portman-square, Mr, W. Egley, aged 


SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED LApiEs,—Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, in the Cornhill Magazine, gives the following not very 
flattering portrait of Caroline, the Queen of our George IY,’: 
‘* Her eyes projected like those of the royal family. She made 
her head large by wearing an immense wig. She also painted 
her eyebrows, which gave her face a strange fierce look. Her 
skin—and she showed a great deal—was very red. She wore 
very high-heeled shoes, so that she bent forward when she 
stood or walked ; her feet and ankles were dreadful.” Of the 
celebrated authoress the Margravine of Anspach, we are told 
that when Sharpe first became acquainted with her ‘she had 
the remains of much beauty, which she disfigured with an im- 
mense quantity of rouge, and burnt cork on her eye-brows. 
She was very graceful, and could assume, when she pleased, the 
manners of the best times ; she composed music prettily, but 
spoiled her own songs with a cracked voice; she danced well 
and was an excellent shot.” Here is another bit about Mrs. 
Siddons : ‘‘I met Mrs. Siddons at dinner one day, just before 
the death of her spouse. I was at Walter Scott’s and you can- 
not imagine how it annoyed me to behold Belvidera guzzle boiled 
beef and mustard, swill streams of porter, cram up her nose 
handfuls of snuff, and laugh till she made the whole room ring 
again. I verily think she is fatter even than when we last saw 
her, and really now is so broad in the pockets that she is a very 
shame,to be seen.” 


Two New Novels will commence with the A pril No. 


ST. JAMES’ MONTHLY, 


HOME AND COLONIAL, 
The largest, handsomest, and only Shilling Conservative 
Magazine published in Great Britain. 
Se ee 

ite is patronised by upwards of three hundred Members 
oF warllambOpy the ,majority of old county families, and a 
very large number of Evangelical Ministers, to whom it is 
Sent direct from the Office, having no reference whatever 
to the trade supplies. 


Contents GENERALLY :— 
Fou Serial Novels, by eminent Authors. 
Several Interesting Essays on Social Topics. 
Theatrical Jottings. 


Reviews of New Books. 
Two Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Statesmen. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE EASY. 


wit reference to the Yorkshire Fine 
Art Exhibition, the “ Gazetté stated :— 


‘* Missts. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 


EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USx, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
given & CERTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of their Dyes” and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The olours 
are — Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson. 
Price Sixpence per Bottle. Most Chemists now sell 


Jupson’s Dyxs.” 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 


square. Established 1842, for the reception of 
Patients from all part f the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 


The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of the 
Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or to the Building Fund, 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 


Hospital, from 10 till 5. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair toa luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


Two Cabinet Photographs of Clerical Celebrities, 

Two Political Artiles. 

Political Summary of the Month. 

Correspondence, Poems, &c. 
—— 


The ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE is a recognised organ 
the publicity of Trade and other Announcements ad- 
dressed to the wealthy, and having regard to its patronage 
and extensive circulation is the Cheapest Advertising 
Mediuin in the World. 

On receipt of Three Stamps to defray Postage, the 
current number may be sent to intending Advertisers aS 
sainple. 

¥. ENOS ARNOLD, 49, ESSEX-STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


Marcu 26, 1870.] 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


‘Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘* The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 

Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassan. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s.,5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Nts use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


 Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Hy Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
IN Jet Bo OXIDE GAS.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. Bb. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
Pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. Allloose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The ‘‘Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820.— At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenyy Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Costa writes: ‘*I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcupisuop Manning writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. each; post free for 
& 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports.on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
Under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
Without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C. 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the cars, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
he entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
With the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
Vous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
Plexion, 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. 
Per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOOC-MAIN LEVER 
TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention nthe curative treatment 
2 HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
®ffects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
May be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER.} 


PATENTE 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


D THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
a — ww 


Fi 


“‘Tmprovements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersanps Inrernationan Exurpition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


MANUFACTURERS, 


“‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. .. 


aud manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


_ , , . The touch is very sure, 
So important an mprovement is of 


“. .. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, 


. It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 


the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approaches perfection than any arrangement which has precededit. . . . We vere much struck with the power possessed 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is bein 
performed. ... It is long since we haye listened to instruments more rich in tone 


—The Queen, May 14, 1869. 


18, 


WIGMORE STREET, IW. 


and general brilliancy than these. 


§ 


MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


TA 


MAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c, 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agrecable to take, and never produces 


trritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAnctAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


- BRITISH: 


RN-FPLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Iny alids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as svperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


“*T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.’ 


Sold by Family Grocers, d&c., in 11b., $1b., 


J. anp J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


& 4 1b. Packet 


TRADE MARK. 


DU 


DUNNS’ 


A. NORMANDY, M.D. 


DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of ‘ Essence of Co 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s. each. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NN & HEWETT, 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 


ffee,” 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“T think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 


Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 


PIRPiShig bie Now: Si ArS°O NS TensAS 


Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the THAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TRA, ls. 84., 2s., 2s, 4d. 


A Price Current Free. 

_ PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrtacE Free to any Ri 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no 


HE REMO 


VAL oF INVAL 1053, Fg 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
Sugars at Market Prices. 

within Eight miles of No 8, 

ailway Station or Mar«et 

Agents. 
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LEFT-OFF CLOTHES: — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and ail kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &¢., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 


office order. Diamonds jewels, gold 1 sil 
Established 1820, : 2 Pace see 


teensy CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Aq. 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

J CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


iT EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
4 Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
(J FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money, 


iy EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
4 PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820 Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name, 


‘OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &¢c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings, Price 
4s. 9d., 63. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


RIGAUD@C* PERFUMERY 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
Patronized BY THE FRENCH Court, 
AND EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL Fasn1onaBLE Circus, 


LHE POLLEY WALKS On THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness 
the Complexion. 


WIWURANDA SOAP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 


he desired as to Perfume. 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens ihe Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 
from Decay. 


A brush dipped 1n water and Dentorme passed over it 
‘es asolt and uncvuous mucilage that gives the Tecth 


produces i 
t whiteness. 


a brillia 


Miranda Pomade 


FOR PebeERVine Anu oAuiinyING THE HAIR. 


ROSE POWDER 


, Its superiority must secure the preference of persons 
Gesilrous Of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 


AUD'S COLORIGENE 


RIGAUD’ 
RESTORING YO DHE HAIR IES VRLGINAL COLOUR. 

A vegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re- 
stores the Hair to its natural colour. _Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and ae epee with any other sold 
under the same name, Messrs. R1GAUD and CO, being the 
only original importers :-— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP. POMADE. 
OIL. TOLLET WATER. COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


MANILLA BOUQUET. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &ec. : 
The tivo Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


HE material of which these are made is 
Tecommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
ficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
SP ie and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
sis AIN 8, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
= ®, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
» Od., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


OHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi ly, London 


for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-han | 


sr eue aus and other Carriages for Sa:e or 
oat) ire. 


The Faso. tabla Perms, 
‘ess os. RIGAUD axp COL 


Just Imported b 


3 y 
Nawneny, 4 st’ Pauw 


Saunpers, 143, Oxford-strect: 
churchyard 


188 
E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REA~ 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURE: 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
68, QUEEN-STREET. LONDON, W. 


,ARLY SPRING DRESSES. Large 
delivery, elegant new styles, most moderate in 
price; one of the Largest Stocks in the Trade 
of Glacé Alpacas, rich Japanese Figures, Satin 
Cloths, Serges, English and Foreign Reps, 
Poplinetts, new Shades in French Merino 
Mohairs, &e. Price from 3s. 9d. to 25s. the 
dress. Useful Morning Dresses, from 4s. 9d. to 
lds. 9d. Patterns post free. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS. Sheetings, 
Long cloth, Quilts, Counterpanes, Damask 
Table Linens, and all Plain Drapery are now 
very low in price. “We have several large 
Clearance Lots asuallft cheap. Send for pat- 
terns. LB 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, Velveteens, &c. New 
Fancy or Plain Coloured Silks, from 2s. 11d. to 
4s. 1ld. a yard; very superior makes in Black 
Glacé Silks, Gros Grains, Ducapes, and Gros 
Royals, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


Race BRIGHT JAPANESE in light 
colours, 1s, 113d. a yard ; superb Lyons Mantle 
Velvet, 6s. 11ld., worth half a guinea; Patent 
finished Velveteens, 1s. 63d. to 3s. 11d. Patterns 

sent post free. 


ENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New 
Oxford-street, W.C. 


PRENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at &s. 9d., 12s, 9d., and Ms. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSH, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6id. per yard, Japancse Silks, 
the German make, richest in quality of silk, really wears 
well, at 2s. 64d. per yard, not to be equalled. Richest 
Black Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent- 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


[HE FAVOURITE BALLADS 
OF THE DAY. 

“THY VOICE IS NEAR.” Song, by the Composer of 
‘“‘Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” ‘‘ Liquid Gem,’ 
** Shylie Bawn,” &c. 

* Pretty song, which will win its way into favour because 
of its simplicity.”—“‘‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger.” 

The song, 3s.; the same for the pianoforte, by Brinley 
Richards, 3s. Free by post 19 stamps each. 

“FAR AWAY.”—New Song. Miss M. Linnsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), 3s, ‘‘'The melody is so sweet and so plaintive 
that it touches the feelings ‘with that charm of melan- 
choly’ which will long cause it to dwell upon the ear.”— 
Vide “ Brighton Gazette.” The same transcribed for the 
pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. Free by post 19 stamps each. 

“THE LIQUID GEM.”— Song, composed by W T. 
Wricuton, as sung with much popularity by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington. 

“Tt is one of Mr. Wrighton’s highest and happiest inspira- 
tions. The composer is one of the sweetest and most 
fertile of those who supply our drawing-rooms.”—* Liver- 
pool Journal.” 

The song, 3s.; ditto, pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s. 
Free by post 19 stamps each. 


AAPPY BE THY DREAMS: 
Ballad. Poetry by Dr. Carpenter. 

“* Happy be thy Dreams’ is the song so well known to 
the public by Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it. We need only 
supplement the public verdict by declaring that the ballad 
is as good asit is popular, and that its success is no less 
owing to the ability of its author, Mr. J. R. Thomas, than 
the pleasing vocalism of the favourite singer named above.” 
—‘‘ Liverpool Courier,” 

The song, 33.; ditto pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s,; 
ditto, by Bellak, 3s.; each free by\yost for 19 stamps; and 
asa waltz, by J. Pridham, 25 stainps, 

LONDON: ROBERT COCKS :AND CO., NEW 

BURLINGTON STREET, 


To be had everywhere. 


SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com. 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


On March 31st will be published, price 1s., Part I. of 


HE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 
by Cnartrs Dickens. With Lllastrations by S. L. 
Fildes. To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY Num 
bers, uniform with the Original Editions of “Pickwick” 
and “c Copperfield.” 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


THE 
“ROYAL ANCHOR” 


THE 


The most useful and 


LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LOCK-STITCH 
_ MACHINE, 


perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 


anc mechanical skill could devise. 


The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL’ STEPS, MANCHESTER; and DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


and 


Paris, 1867. 


“VOWEL” A, 


NIZE MEDAL, 


Dublin, 1865. 


BRADFORD’S 


“THE SIMPSON” 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 

Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 
A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE £6. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


PATENT ‘‘ VOWEL” WASHING 
MACHINE, 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size wil, 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Pricx 
£3 1¢Cs.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 
42s, extra. 

“TOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Prick £8 8s, The most useful §& 
of all Domestic Machines. 


Larger sizes fur Family Mausions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms, 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 


of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect 


“VOWEL E. 
Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co.. 63, Fleet Street, London. 


MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


Parcels 


only House in and Patterns free 
. England to any part 
for exclusive Sale of of the 


HOR 
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Irish Poplins. 


DUBLIN 


{\ 


‘ENT 


United Kingdom 


ADDRESS — 7 


AND 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


CHILDREN'S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NADIE, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
Which is prepared solely from Maize— 
indian Corn. 


Tes 
<y + 


FLOUR. 


- 


WHY DO 


BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often tou good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


TA 


A 


for this frequent complaint, 
& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 
Haye entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped’ with a distinct guarantee. 
PATTERNS POST-FREEF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSCM STREET, BATH. 


[Marcu 26, 1870. 


CROQUET LAWNS. 


WHEELER'S GRASS SEEDS 
Rss FOR CROQUET LAWNS 


of the choicest varieties, to form 
a rich thick turf. 

To form a new Croquet Lawn, 

60lbs. will be required per acre. 
_ All Croquet Grounds will be 
improved by having some of the 
finest Lawn-Grass Seeds sown over 
them, during the present month; 
after sowing, a good rolling will be 
beneficial. 

We can offer the finest quality at 
1s. per lb., or 20s. per bushel, car- 
riage free by rail (except small 
parcels). A sample (}-1b.) suffi- 
cient for trial, or to renovate a 
small Croquet Ground, will be 
sent free by post on receipt of 12 
postage stamps. 


J.C, WHEELER & SON, 


* GRASS SEED MERCHANTS, 
Gloucester, and 


— ~ 59, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


FIELD'S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 

ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Teapots, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 36s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
THE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitations, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 

bject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and ear 
nestly solicited. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-strect. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
fOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, trum Glass and Leather to Wovdand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Kmanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscelianeous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


MHE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Prigr’s 
Rep Currant anD Frencu Rose Lozencrs.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr, PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


‘EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY -SELECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers. 


Wanp Macuives. TREADLE Macurnrs, 


Weir .. .£215 0| Excelsior ., 6 6 
Empress . 3 3 0| Britannia, from F 16 
Judkin aes 3 3 0! Enlliptic, from 7 0 
Queen Mab.. 3 3 0) Belgravia, from 1) 7 15 
Imogen e 315 0| Willcox &Gibbs |; 8 0 
Cleopatra 4 4 0| Howe. Elias, jun..: 8 0 
Agenoria 4 4 0) Groverand Baker.. 9 0 
Wanzer 1 -» 4 4 0} Alexandra ., . 90 
Dolphin... -- 410 0 Wanzer ey = O80 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 O| Wheeler& Wilson.. 10 0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 


4 
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